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XVIII. 

PUNCHY PAKSLEY'S OKIENTAL 

PEIEND. 

f\^ a dreary winter's day, when dirty low- 
^^^ hanging snow-clouds had blotted out 
every inch of blue sky, and even the " red 
billiard ball " which for haK an hour in the 
forenoon had done duty as sun-dirty snow- 
clouds that blended with dirty frost-fog, like 
yellowish-brown stalactites coalescing with 
yellowish -brown stalagmites — I happened 
to be crossing a piece of waste ground in 
the Middlesex Bromley. On one side was 
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2 FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 

a patch of bony-stalked, snow-wigged cab- 
bages — the gapped hedge that enclosed 
them yrsB almost obliterated bj the snow. 
On the other side was a snow-forred and 
sheeted huddle of ^^ builders' materials " — 
planks, piles, scaffold -poles, unglazed win- 
dow-sashes, a snow-thatched weather-board 
summer-house, and a reading-desk with a 
snowdrift in it like a dropped surplice, and 
snow oyeraowing its sconces like guttering 
candles. The hummocky waste, without 
its snowy coyering, would haye stood de- 
clared a dismal pitch where rubbish might 
be shot, and, in spite of the snow, crownless 
hats, odd boots and shoes, and crumpled 
rusty colanders here and there asserted 
themselves. On the birchbroom-like bristles 
of two old snow-patched pollard poplars 
sat half-a-dozen black sparrows, almost as 
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motionless as if they had been carved out 
of coal. Not a twig moved a hair's- 
breadth. There was an oppressive silence 
in the air — as if all life were getting 
frozen up with treacherously quiet rapidity. 
It was a relief when the gun of some 
prowler after small birds was fired, and 
the echoes turned the report into a volley 
of musketry. When the echoes had died 
away, it was pleasant to hear the rumble 
of boys sliding somewhere in the waste. 
Whereabouts I could not at first make out ; 
but presently I saw two lines of black 
dots rapidly crossing on a distant snowy 
background. These were the caps of boys 
careering along the up and down slides 
they had cut out on a stagnant pool that 
had frozen in a hollow in the waste. When 
I reached it I was rather astonished to 
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find Tom, Punchy Parsley's son, amongst 
the sliders. 

"Why, Tom," I said, "what brings you 
here ? " 

"We live in Lime'us now, sir," Tom 
answered in a hurry. " Three Colt Street. 
Father's got a boat, and we should both 
ha' been out in her to-day, only the ice 
give her a jam yesterday. Father's a purl- 
man now, and I helps him. It's better 
fun than bein' a Punchy." 

I had only time to get from his son 
the number of the house in which Parsley 
Smiles lived, and then, in obedience to 
impatient cries of " Now then, sleepy-'ead, 
keep the pot a-bilin'!" Master Tom went 
down the slide in grand style — ^now squat- 
ting on his heels, now poised upon one 
foot, and anon giving the "postman's 
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knock," with an adroitness and a vigonr 
which showed he was only called " sleepy- 
head " in complimentary irony. 

I was bound for the Commercial Eoad 
when I fell in with Tom, and my curiosity 
being excited as to Punchy Parsley's new 
mode of life, I found my way to Three 
Colt Street as soon as T had finished my 
business in the broad thoroughfare hard by. 

Punchy Parsley and his wife were both 
at home, busy in different ways, but little 
Fanny, I was told, was at school, where, 
I was further informed, she was " getting 
on famous." I guessed, therefore, that my 
friend Smiles had bettered himself by his 
change of occupation. 

"Why isn't Tom at school too, Mr. 
Smiles?" I asked, when I had told him 
how it was that I had found him out. 
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''Oh, sir, you mustn't think that Tom's 
idling away his time," his mottier answered. 
"Tom's a good boy, and what his father 
and me can teach him he learns willin', 
and he goes to school, too, at odd times. 
But he's helpin' his father now in the boat, 
and a good boy he is, his father says. So 
as father can't go out to-day, because the 
boat's mendin', we've let Tom have a run 
just to stretch his legs. I've no fears of his 
gettin' into bad company. There can't be 
harm in a boy's having a slide, can there, sir? 
Why our curate — and a good young man 
he is, in the ways of wisitin' and preachin' 
both— our curate gets up almost afore day- 
light, and oflf he goes to Wictorier Park 
to have a skate. Says he to me — ^he's fond 
of his joke, though he is such a good young 
man — says he to me, ^Mrs. Smiles,' says 
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he, ' I ain't a-losin' any time, for if I was 
to go wisitin' instead 0' skatin', half 0' 
my people would be abed and asleep, and 
t'other half would be cross because I'd 
come before they'd got their hair out o' 
paper.' That's what our curate says, sir, 
and a blessed young man he is in times 
o' trouble, and at all times, though he is 
so fond of his joke." 

Mrs. Smiles was one of those worthy but 
somewhat weariful women who think it 
necessary to apologise for every bit of fun, 
however slight — and certainly her curate's 
facetiousness was of the very mildest— just 
as if God grudged, and might probably 
punish, every laugh uttered in a world 
which he has made so full of things and 
persons to laugh, as well as weep, at and 
with. 
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^^ But wliat do ffou know about boats, 
Mr. Smiles ? What put it into your head 
to try to get a Kving on the river ? What 
is it that you do?" I inquired of the ex- 
Punchy. Parsley put down the thole 
which he had been shaping with his pocket- 
knife, and going to the mantelpiece, opened 
a japanned tobacco-box which stood on it, 
and took out a licence, which he gave me 
to read. It ran thus : — 

INCOEPORATED 1827. 

Bttmboat. 

I hereby certify that Parsley Smilee, of Three 
Haifflii.Bft. ^^^ Street, in the parish of Umehouse, in the 
7 in., about CSonnty of Middlesex, is this day registered in a 
ageri^Bled book of the Company of the Masters, Wardens, and 
^rt JT'*^' Commonalty of Watermen and Lightermen of the 



^0 cap ^ ^^6'" Thames, kept for that purpose, to use, work, 
MO. 26. or navigate a boat called a skiff, named Bluehelly 

number 51, for the purpose of selling, disposing of, 
or exposing for sale, to and amongst the seamen, or other 
persons employed in and about any of the ships or vessels ui>on 
the said river, any liquors, slops, or other articles whatsoever. 
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between London Bridge and Lunehoiue Hole; but the said 

boat is not to be used on the said river for any other purpose 

than the aforesaid. 

John Smith, CUrh. 
Waterman's Hall, 

June — , 18—. 



"Three and sixpence, sir, tJmt cost me," 
said Parsley, as he folded up his licence 
again and replaced it in the tobacco-box; 
" and I'd to sell my frame and properties 
at a sacrifice, and I give more than I'd 
give now for my old boat; but I won't 
complain. Goin' on for eight months now 
I've been at my new business, and I won't 
deny that I've done a deal better at it 
than I did with Punch. The nip the ice 
give us yisterday was the only bit o' bad 
luck we've 'ad, and the man I bought my 
boat of says he'll 'ave her all right agin 
by to-morrer. I'll not complain, sir. My 
present business is real business — sellin' 
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money's worth for men's money without 
makrn' a fool of yerself; not gitting 
children's coppers for nonsense. Amin' 
my bread at Punch — specially since it's 
been sich poor pay — al'ays seemed to me 
a kind o' make-believe sort o' business, and 
I'm glad I'm out of it, sir, and ain't got 
to squeak an' make jokes agin my dis- 
position." 

" But what is it you do, and how did you 
learn to manage a boat ? " I asked again. 

"Well, sir, when I was with that old 
blind man I've told you of — Dark Davy — 
I used to go out on the river of an evenin', 
and the man I bought my boat of I knew 
then, an' he put me up to makin' a livin' 
out o' the river, an' though I don't profess 
to be a waterman, I've picked up my 
pullin' agin' and got used to the scrougin' 
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and the steamers, which they made me 
funky at first, and that I won't deny. Now 
Tom at startin' was never skeared, and he 
can pull better than me — I don't mean for 
strength, but in the way o' nateral knack, 
you understand, sir. Tom was meant for 
a sailor. He'll run up the riggin' o' the 
craft we go aboard on like a monkey 
possessed. There's more than one skipper's 
offered to take him, and that's how it will 
have to be, I guess, though his mother 
don't like the thoughts of his follerin' a 
seafarin' life." 

"But why are you called a purl-man?" 
"Well, sir, that I can't ezackly say — 
only that's what all in my line is called. 
You see I pulls about in my boat to the 
ships, and sells beer to the sailors and the 
riggers and the coalwhippers, and sich. 
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I've a fire aboard my boat, and I warms 
the beer up with a sprinkle o' sugar and 
ginger, and jest a drop o' Jacky — and a 
real, comfort it is to my customers, on sich 
a day as this, we'll say, or when there's 
a fog on the riyer as if aU the world was 
a-gittin' its washin' done at once. Tpm 
'as to keep the bell goin' then pretty brisk, 
or we shouldn't know where we was 
wanted. Last November we lost ourselves, 
an' 'ad to stay all night in the boat ; but 
we ran her into a sort o' ditch, and made 
ourselves snug. We'd grub aboard, and 
we took a drop o' the 'ot beer, and we'd 
coals enough to keep up a good fire, and 
a bit o' tarpaulin we rigged to keep the 
snow off; so we should ha' been as jolly 
as sandboys, if it 'adn't been for thinkin' 
that mother an' Fanny would be frettin' 
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about us. It's a deal better livin' than the 
Punch line, sir. There's no trampin' about, 
cold and 'ungery, with a 'eavy frame on 
your shoulders, or a 'eavy box a-luggin' 
at yer lines, and takin' nuffink arter all. 
We're sure of a welcome, wherever we 
goes, and the pay's good, and, all things 
considered, it's sure, too — leastways, I've 
lost next to nothin' in the way o' bad debts. 
And it's real business that a man needn't 
be ashamed of. No, sir, it's not encouragin' 
drunkenness, not a bit of it. A drop of 
good drink— jest enough to do 'em good — 
I sells to men jest when they're most in 
need of it, at their work. Money's worth 
for their money I gives 'em, not doctored 
stuff, half salt, sich as the public sells to 
make the silly fellers go on drinkin'. They 
ain't beholden to me, an' I ain't beholden 
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to them. It's better than being a Punchy, 
sir. My old Socman she will go on workin' 
for the tailors, but she needn't if she didn't 
like. We're a deal more comfor'bler than 
we was, thank God. Shoidder o' mutton 
an' taties, or leg o' pork, or somethin' o' 
that, we can have every Sunday now, an' 
then the children goes to Sunday-school 
an' the missis she goes to church or else 
to. chapel, an' I smokes my pipe in peace 
an' quietness, without 'avin' to wonder 
where on earth I'm to git to-morrer's 
bread from; an' in the evenin' we locks 
up, an' all on us goes to church, an' takes 
a walk arterwards, when the weather's fine, 
an' then we comes 'ome, an' 'as our supper, 
and the missis reads a chapter and the 
colic, an' the young uns sings a hymn, 
and we goes to bed feelin' comfor'ble. It's 
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a deal better thaii bein' a Punchy, ain't 
it, old gal? I 'ope, though, this weather 
'on't last, or there'll be no gittin' about 
in the river. The bit 0' ice that give us 
a scrunch yesterday, was a deal bigger 
than the boat. We jumped out of her 
pretty brisk, and scrambled aboard the 
ship we was alongside of. Hows'ever, she 
wam't so much 'urt, arter all; an' the 
master was goin' ashore, an' give us leave 
to come in his boat, and took oum in tow, 
an' she'll be all right agin to-morrer; so 
I ain't much call to complain, have I, sir ? 
It's a deal better than bein' a Punchy, and 
more satisfyin' to a man's feelinks every 
ways." 

Of course, I was very pleased to find 
that Parsley's circumstances had improved 
considerably since I first made his ac- 
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quamtance ; but still I could not help 
fancying, and regretting, that the change 
had made him selfish. The comparatiye 
comfort which his new calling enabled ^im 
to enjoy was almost the only thing, I 
thought, he cared about. I was altogether 
wrong, as I generally find that I have 
been when I Jiave formed an unf ay curable 
judgment. It was natural enough that the 
poor man should contrast complacently the 
advantages of his new life with the priva- 
tions which he and his fSa,mily had long 
suffered; but prosperity had not made 
Parsley selfish — it had rather ripened a 
kindliness of disposition which had lain 
almost latent, half starved in him during 
the time of his poverty. 

About a fortnight afterwards I again 
looked in at Parsley's. He and his son 
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were out on the river. Fanny was laying 
the cloth for dinner, and Mrs. Smiles was 
rubbing with onion and salt the raw-looking 
chilblained feet of a slightly-built, liquid- 
eyed, golden-syrup-complexioned, green-tur- 
baned East Indian, who, although the 
weather had broken, and he was muffled up 
in some of Parsley's warm woollen clothes, 
was crouching and shivering, " goose- 
skinned," over the fire. Miserable though 
he looked, his native politeness manifested 
itself when I entered the room. He gave 
one of those Eastern smiles which would be 
so winning, if the person smiled at could 
be quite sure that they meant anything, 
and, if so, that they did not mean just 
the opposite of the good-will they express. 
He tried to rise and make a salaam, but 
Mrs. Smiles pushed him back into his 

VOL. III. c 
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chair, saying kindly, « There, you sitt'ee 
still, Mr. 'yder. Sitt^.ee still, ma say. The 
gentleman 'U excuse ye. His feet are 
awful bad, sir, and he hasn't got the 
strength of a cat, poor crittur ! " 

And again she rubbed the onion and salt 
into Mr. " 'yder's " swollen toes. Hyder 
winced under the friction, and yet he looked 
Tery grateful to Mrs. Smiles uotwitiistaixd. 

t 

ing, and talked to her and little Fanny 
in broken English, and laughed merrily 
when they answered ^him in the same; as 
proudly pleased with their linguistic per- 
formance as if they had had Sanscrit, 
Arabic, Persian, Telugu, Marathi, Hindu- 
stani, Bengali, and Gujrathi at their 
tongues' tips. It made me think of the 
honest little woman in Bleeding Hart Tard, 
whose conyersation with her foreigner 
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Dickens has reported with so much truth- 
ful humour. 

This Hyder was ^protege of the Smileses. 
How he came to be so I did not learn 
until afterwards, since the table-cloth and 
the bubbling saucepan (the lid of which 
Fanny removed every second minute, har- 
pooning something oleaginously savoury 
with a black-handled, two-pronged fork) 
made me at that time beat a hasty retreat. 
But on another occasion, when I had Hyder 
all to myself, I heard his history in his 
own words, and I think I cannot do better 
than reproduce them : — 

"My name Mirza Hyder. Missa Hyder 
Missis Smile call me. She tink Mirza all 
de same as Missa. Ah, but she is so kind 
woman, and Missa Smile is so kind, and 
de leetle girl. I no like de leetle boy to call 
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me nigger — I no nigger, I Bengal Mussul- 
man — ^but de leetle boy kind too. I once 
soldier — Sepoy, you know. But— but — ^I 
run away. I no like it, you understand. 
Den I come over de black water from 
Calcutta — ^wbat you call Lascar — ^to your 
docks here in big ship. Serang very bad 
man. Bad rice, no ghee, much floggee. 
Too much floggee for Mirza. I run away 
again. So cold. De sun not get up for 
tree week. I shiver, shiver all day long. 
But de kind Inglis people give me monee. 
I buy broom, sweep streets, sell de leetle 
books. More monee. Sahib painter say to 
me, ^ Come, I will put you into my picture.' 
More monee. More painter gentlemen say 
same. More monee. Eich soon as de 
Lord Mayor, but I feel very lonely. My 
fader in India, no one here dat know me. 
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De sun not look de same as in India. 
All so cold. I want to dream and forget 
dis contree. I lodge den where dere is 
Chinaman, and he take me to 'nother 
Chinaman — ^what you call Bluegate Fields 
— where dey smoke de opium. Pay your 
monee, lie on de bed, and smoke de pipe, 
and have de good dreams. Spend all my 
monee dat way. No can get any more 
for long time. I starve, but officer gentle- 
man dat know me in India see me in 
Hyde Park, and give me monee. I buy 
tom-tom of Arab man, and me and Arab 
man beat tom-tom and sing song West- 
end, East-end, all roimd about. Arab 
man play tom-tom very fine — he make it 
talk and answer to itself — ^but he keep all 
de monee. And he leave me when de 
cold come again — ^no monee, no bread, no 



< 
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rice, and bad in my bed. Dey soon turn 
me out of my bed, when dey know me Ho 
monee. I go out with my tom-tom, but 
my fingers too cold. Too cold in all my 
body. Only my cotton clothes on, and me 
tery bad, and my legs shak^. Snow, frost, 
eyerywhere — on de ground, in de sky^ in 
my heart, in de Inglis people's eyes. No 
rich Inglis people where I am, all poor 
people. De poor people no pity my belly — 
deir own bellies empty. I tink me try for 
a ship again — ^get back where de sun dhine, 
and de rice is sheap. So I come down 
here, but when I get to de wall where de 
grayes are, I tumble down — it so cold — 
me tink I soon die. De people go by and 
look at me, and some say, ^poor shap,' and 
some say me sheat ; but not one help me 
till Missa Smile come. He pull me up on 
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his back and carry me home like de sack 
of coals, and he give me food and clothes 
and fire. Every one here so kind. Missis 
Smile buy rice and curry powder, and curry 
sprats, and rub my toes for me — a leetle 
too hard. Leetle girl wait on me, and 
laugh, and play my tom-tom, and sing me 
Inglis songs. Leetle boy give up his bed 
for me. Nine days me here, and dey no 
tired yet. Missis Smile read me de Bible, 
and bring parson gentleman, and say she 
make a Christian of me before she let me 
go. I say — ^for a joke, you imderstand — 
' me no turn Christian den for a long time 
yet. Missis Smile — I like to stay where I 
am. I gettin' on. Missis Smile — very fond 
of Missa Smile's hot beer — I no die Mussul- 
man — so you have patience. Missis Smile.' " 
I am not aware that Hyder formally be- 
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came a Christian before he left Three Colt 
Street, but I think he must have car- 
ried away a very favourable impression of 
the Christianity of his hosts there. 

It was not until Hyder was quite strong 
again, and had had his wardrobe replenished 
by Mrs. and Fanny Smiles's busy fingers, 
and with donations from Parsley's and 
Tom's not over-abundant stock of clothes, 
that Parsley went to that admirable institu- 
tion, the Stranger's Home — ^near as the 
West India Eoad is to Three Colt Street 

— ^and made known the case of his proUge 
to the courteous old Indian officer — child- 
like in the courageous simplicity of his 
Christianity — ^who gives as much time (and 
far more energetic service) to the Home 
as if he received a handsome salary for 
his assiduous attendance there, instead of 
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managing the establishment, as he does, 
purely " for love " of its Oriental, African, 
and Polynesian inmates. 

A ship was soon obtained for Mirza 
Hyder. Parsley and Tom in their pnrl- 
boat saw him as his vessel was being towed 
down from the London Docks to Graves- 
end, and Hyder saw them. " Tour hot 
beer very good, Missa Smile," the East 
Indian shouted, squatting monkey-like on 
the larboard cat-head. ''Good-bye, Missa 
Smile, good-bye, leetle Tom. Many tanks 
to you, all of you. Tell Missis Smile and 
leetle Fanny my love. I remember you 
all in India — tell my fader how good you 
all was." 



XIX. 

A VULGAE MINISTEEING ANGEL. 

" nnHE world knows nothing of its greatest 
-L men," says the poet. I am not quite 
sure about that. At any rate, I am in- 
cKned to think that some of the men whom 
I have heard quote the line with great 
complacency — not openly, but evidently 
impliedly, as descriptive of their own con- 
dition — ^might possibly not have been con- 
sidered great, even if the world had known 
anything about them. But however this 
may be, I feel quite sure that the world 
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knows nothing of some of its best women. 
" A taste for low society " is shudderied at 
in England. ^Nevertheless, I thankfully 
acknowledge that I possess that intensely 
vulgar predilection: thaokfcdly, because it 
has made me acquainted with a good many 
of those obscure angels. 

The angel that I am going to write 
about kept a coffee-stall on the Surrey side 
of the river, and wore a man's drab, big- 
buttoned, many-caped great-coat instead of 
wings of snowy down. Her rugged face 
was very much like the knobby head of 
the Saul amongst walking-sticks which may 
be seen towering in the centre of a dusty 
sheaf of the same outside a barber's door. 
Her upper lip was shaded at the comers 
with what a beard-coveting hobbydehoy 
would have considered a very respectable 
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pair of incipient moustaches. Her name 
was Betty Deadman. She used her h's 
not according to any discoverable rule, but 
seemed to throw them in just as youthful 
Eitualists, with more zeal than knowledge, 
throw in little bobs and bows and bends 
at any part of the service in which they 
fancy they will come in handy. In one 
sense, she was a very ignorant old woman 
— to save her life she could not have 
spelt "Constantinople " or pronoimced " sta- 
tistics;" and yet Betty Deadman was full 
of "sweetness and light," beside which 
many a " Philistine "-contemner's supply 
of the same would have seemed vinegar 
contrasted with mead, a farthing rushlight 
with a cheerful Christmas fire. Both physi- 
cally and morally this humble old woman, 
in the ever- widening circle of activity she 
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made for herself, was eyes to the blind 
and feet to the lame. 

" Jesus answered and said unto them, 
Go and show John again those things 
which ye do hear and see : the blind re- 
ceive their sight, and the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the 
dead are raised up, and the poor have the 
goq)el preached to them." The rescue of 
humanity from physical and moral evil, the 
telling of glad tidings of spiritual joy to 
those whose life of suflfering made them 
stand most irf need of comfort — ^those were 
the Christ-credentials which Jesus claimed. 
" Gr&ce a J6sus, I'existence la plus teme, 
la plus absorb6e par de tristes ou humiliants 
devoirs, a eu son echapp6e sur im coin du 
ciel." If that be the true idea of the 
Christ, and if those are his truest followers 
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who strive hardest, however humbly, to 
tread in his footsteps, old Betty Deadman 
was a gemiine Christian. Some of her ac- 
quaintances were what "respectable people" 
might have termed a most disreputable lot, 
but in the fearless freeness with which 
she associated with Waterloo Eoad harlots 
and people of that stamp, Betty was Christ- 
like again. Her object in associating with 
them freely was, in its little way, the same 
as Christ's when he made his Pharisee host 
sneer at his claim to prophetic insight 
because He had not shrunk from the touch 
of a woman who was a notorious sinner. 
Betty, like Christ, wanted to do sinners 
good, and thought that the wwlikeliest way 
to do it was to talk to them with, so to 
speak, averted head and a camphor-bag 
held ostentatiously to the nose. People 
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who are so dreadfally afraid of catching 

wickedness would act wisely, I think, if 

they avoided all contact with those whom 

they look down upon as sinners. The 
fidgety fear of infection may be a symptom 

of predisposition to the disease. 

It was on the Surrey-side approach to one 

of the bridges that Betty Deadman pitched 

her stall, generally about midnight : a very 

cosy-looking stall, roofed and screened from 

draughts by tarpaidin and old blankets. 

Betty's armchair was placed in a snug 

bay of blanket, and in it, whilst she served 

her customers, she often gave a rest and 

meal to some poor dog-tired, foot-sore, 

famished, cold-pinched night-wanderer. 

The huge tin, brass-bound and brass-tapped 

coffee-cans gleamed in the blaze of Betty's 

two lamps like polished silver zoned with 
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burnished gold. The round red eyes of 
the glowing charcoal-pans that kept the 
coffee-cans hot beamed a hearty welcome 
through the frosty, foggy, rainy, or dim, 
chill night air. Betty did not profess to 
sell ^* Mocha " or white sugar ; but a cup of 
her coffee, however made or sweetened, was 
— I speak from experience — a very palatable 
warmer and ^^ freshener " in the dreary small 
hours. Her currant-cake also was in great 
demand, although rather too greasy for my 
personal taste. Her (seconds) bread and 
(salt) butter, however, I have often munched 
with great enjoyment, as a very late supper 
or very early breakfast ; and her ham-sand- 
wiches, in size, in succulence, and in savour, 
were very different comestibles from the 
tiny squares of dry deal shavings and chips 
of salt ship-timber that, in spite of the 
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improTiBmeiits wMch enterpridlig restaura- 
teurs liaye introduced into our system of 
public ifefection, ai^ still sold as sandwi<mes, 
out of *^ exhausted-receiyer " glass recep- 
tacle, at Alton Alehouses, Luncheon Bars, 
and B^way Befreshment Booms. Betty 
sold watercress, moreoTer, and boiled eggs, 
and those of her customers who indulged 
in such ^^ relishes" generally approved of 
their quality. The e^s were not always 
eatable, but that was the &ult of the shop- 
keeper from whom Betty bought them. At 
the first and fEdntest indication of non-relish 
on the part of a consumer, Betty was eager 
to substitute a sound egg for the one suspi- 
ciously regarded. Such exchanges, how- 
ever, had .not often to be made; partly 
because the majority of her customers had 
appetites keen as to quantity rather than 
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quaUty, and partly because ehe was an 
honest old woman who would not, know- 
ingly, help a dishonest shopkeeper to get 
rid .of his damaged stock, by buying at 
a reduced rate unwholesome eggs with the 
understanding that she would be able to 
palm them off at full price as sound. 

When I first made Betty's acquaintance, 
I had an engagement on the Surrey side of 
the river which kept me there after mid- 
night, but which did not pay me well 
enough to leave a margin for cab-fare back 
into Middlesex. Accordingly, whatever the 
weather might be, I had to tramp home- 
wards. It was a somewhat wearily long 
tramp, but I am glad now that I had to 
tramp it, since it made me famUiar with 
phases of London life of which otherwise 
I should have known nothing. I do not 
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mean merely that it gave me material which 
I have since been able, ia Emerson's phraae, 
to "grind iato paint/' It enlarged my 
knowledge of human nature with .moral 
benefit to myself. I saw much to sadden 
and to sicken, but I saw it under cir- 
cumstances that gave me a far clearer 
insight into its causes than I should have 
had if I had only read about it m reports ; 
had heard, m Mr. Maurice's forcible lan- 
guage, " masses of creatures " — ^fellow-crea- 
toes-" spoken of as if ihey we the 
insects we look at ia a microscope." Eub 
shoulders with concrete instances of want 
and wickedness, and you wiU not be so 
philosopMcaJly and pharisaicaUy inclined 
as you may have been before to return 
a complacent verdict of " Sarve 'em right " 
on the victims of want and wickedness. 
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For one thing, although you will often 
see that want is the consequence of wicked- 
ness, you will also be led to suspect that the 
wickedness is in a sadly numerous propor- 
tion of instances the result of the want. Of 
course, that is no absolute excuse for the 
wicked; they ought to have starved rather 
than yielded to temptation. But, in a 
relative point of view, such experience 
teaches charity. A man, unless he be 
besottedly self-righteous, will have some 
unpleasant misgivings as to the moral 
worth of his decorous behaviour — ^will be 
inclined to ask himself whether, if exposed 
to the same temptations, he would not have 
been guilty of the same sins, when he makes 
the acquaintance of outcasts not as initials in 
a colourless, cut and dried " your com- 
mittee" narrative, or as mere units in its 
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figare-^limms, but asiskixmy or. loathr 
80mely. bloated men, wonien, aad . cbildr^n^ 
It is a startlmg thing ipben osae reaMses 
the &et that, . perhaps, the greater portion 
— at any rat6, a very large portion— of what 
we call "respectability," ^^ amiability," 
" good character," and so on, is [simply 
the result of fayonrable sociid oironmt 
stances. We don't sin because. we are, not 
tempted, or because we are deprived ; of • th^ 
opportunities. Hundreds of peQpJe who, 
if left to themselves, woiild fall as cueiiielinly 
as a single card falls when set on epd^ prop 
one another up as cards prop one aiiOther. up 
in a card-house. 

But I s^w charity-teaching C^Qod, as swell 
as Evil, during those small-hour journieys ; 
not in Betty Deadman alone, but it is of her 
I have now to tell. 
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I soon discovered her character. The 
foiirth or fifth time I stopped at her stall, a 
drenched, draggle-tailed girl stopped at it 
also. She, perhaps, had once been pretty, 

she was not more than seventeen : but her 

• . . ■ . . . .... ' 

pj*einatnrely old and vice^lined face was 
horrible to look upon. 

" Oh, Sally, you hout aym .' " said Betty 
reproachfully. " What was it as you pro- 
mised me ? " 

"I can't starve, mother," Sally answered 
flippantly. '^ Give us a cup 0' cawfee and 
some bread an' butter, an' I'll pay you 
honest, I will, soon 's ever I get the 
browns." 

" I wouldn't take your money, Sally ; no, 
not hif I was starvin'. I'd as soon 'ave 
a 'andfiil 0' muck as money got your way. 
But I'll give ye somethin' to eat an' drink. 
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There, go an' set ye down out o' the rain, 
poor thing. You look as if you 'adn't got a 
dry thread to yer back." 

I will give the history of this girl, as 
I afterwards learnt it from Betty Dead- 
man and herself, as one illustration of 
Betty's labours. 

Sally was the daughter of a Deptford 
shipwright, who died when she was about 
eleven. Her mother married again. The 
new husband was a drunken, brutal loafer, 
who took possession of the little money 
the former husband had left his wife, turned 
her neat furniture and her clothes and her 
child's clothes into money, drank all the 
money out, and then treated his wife and 
stepdaughter with most cowardly barbarity. 
Her mother obtained a "slavey's" place 
in Church Street for Sally; but poor little 
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Sally was not much benefited by the change. 
Her life from morning till night was one 
long, dreary drudgery, only varied by her 
mistress's cruelty. She boxed Sally's ears 
with the scrubbing-brush, she beat her with 
the copper-stick, she pulled the hair out of 
her head, she pinched her black and blue 
and green, she made her share with the cat 
the broken victuals of the house, and the 
cat was decidedly the better fed of the two. 
The poor child had no one to take her part. 
It was useless for her to think of seeking 
refiige at home — she had, indeed, no 
"home" to go to. Her mother, according 
to the mysterious fashion of womankind, 
was fond of the bullying blackguard who 
ted her and forced her to support him, 
si il ed with him against her child. 
, lie used to lick her as bad as ever," 
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Sally said to me with a! jejiuokle ; " aad 
aairve her right, for taIdnM4m arter. fatl^er. 
Ah, if father '4 been liyin', woiild?^'t he 
ha? hided the . beast, for layin' Jiis 'and 
upo» me ? Blather :^^& fond o' me, ; motiier 
Wom't aever,, Jf father . 'd Jived, I might 
ha' b€ten diffe:c6iit. il^ather used, to t^e me 
out for a walk a-Sundfiya — Greenwich, Pa?rk, 
and the Heath, and l^nnhead, and Feckham 
Bye we used to go to ; and father '4 tpll me 
stories an' buy me^horanges. I u^ed to like 
father,T-thej:e woin't none to care for me 
when ihe .was tppk. Brown-kiteses he died 
on ; and the neighbours sai4 mother worn't 
sorry." i . 

Sally ran away from, her place at l^tr 
She had taken some hot coals in a dustpan 
from the kitchen to Ught the parlour fire, 
and, tripping, had sent them flying oyer 
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the hearthnig and carpet. Dreading the 
merciless beating she was sure to get if 
she waited. Tuxtil h^r mistress smelt the 
singed woollen, she rushed out to seek 
shelter iu London, and ran, as if the 
avenger of ; blood were at her heels, until 
she had passed the New Cross turnpike; 
^d eyeix .then she did not venture to walk, 
but trotted on breathlessly some way beyond 
the New Peckham canal-bridge. 

That night, guided by some girls with 
whom she had got into talk, she slept in 
a lodging-house in one of the dismal off- 
shpots of dingy, vUlanous-looking Kent 
Street, and, mere child as she still was, it was 
not long before she was a prostitute. 
. There are people who do not like to be 
reminded of such awful plague-spots in 
our social system. "Such horrors may 
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exist in tropical heathen lands, but in 
Christian England! — ^no, we won't believe 
it, or if we cannot deny it, we will shut 
our eyes to the feet, and call any one 
who ventures to disturb our complacency 
by telling the truth about it in plain 
English a coarse-minded prurient feUow, 
who should be kicked out of decent 
society." 

Of course, it is a selfishly pleasant mode 
of existence to be able to go through life 

" Seeing only what is fidr, 
Sipping only what is sweet ; " 

but if it is our duty to try to make the 
world better than we found it, what then ? 
Ignoring a notorious evil wiU not cure it. 
I shall, therefore, tell of Sally's life in 
lodging-houses as plainly as the decencies 
of language will permit. Since low lodg- 
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ing-houses have been placed under poKce- 
supervision, I should add, their condition 
has certainly been improved both sanitarily 
and morally — superficially morally, at any 
rate — but the lodging-houses in which Sally 
lived were not under police-inspection ; and 
even now, with police-inspectors, clergy, 
city missionaries, and Scripture readers 
turned in upon them intermittently, such 
places are often sinks of moral filth, and 
the fact that children barely in their teens 
earn a wretched living by loathsome vice in, 
this steeple-bristled London can only be 
denied by those who suffer from "won't- 
see" blindness. 

The lodgers at the house to which Sally 
was taken were almost all of them young, 
boys and girls of from twelve to fifteen 
or sixteen years of age. Nearly all of 
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them were thieves, and at night both sexes 

were packed together by the score, and left, 

without any supervision, to say and do 

whatever they pleased in the dark, filthy 

bedchambers. It was not long before Sally 

was as bad as any of her fellow-lodgers. 

She thieved and walked the streets for her 

own, support, and to provide her favourite 

lad with pocket-money. He often showed 

his gratitude by blackening Sally's eyes, 

knocking her down on the lodging-house 

floor, and kicking her brutally with his 

metal-tipped boots. Sometimes she was 

in jail, sometimes in hospital, often she 

had no roof to cover her. With no money 

in her hand, no companion to pay it for her, 

no stolen goods to sell, it was vain for her to 

seek the shelter of the wretched ruins in 

which she generally lodged. She had then 
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to wander about all night, weary, cold, and 
hungry — ^pouncing literally upon husks that 
swine eat, striving to make a meal off sodden 
orange-peel and potato-peel, gooseberry 
skins and peashucks; or else to curl her- 
self up in her drenched rags in a bridge- 
recess, under an arch, or on a door-step. 
That is the " gay " life of many a fille de joie 
in the poor parts of London. Both when 
she had and when she had not money, Sally 1 
often stopped at Betty Deadman's stall. The 
good old woman took an interest in the poor 
young outcast, and tried to save her from 
the streets. Sally would gladly have been 
saved, but it is far easier to tumble into a 
horrible pit of miry clay than to clamber out 
of it. How was Sally to live whilst looking 
for an honest mode of life ? Who, after all 
would employ her ? Those were two formid- 
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able obstacles, but when Betty had got over 
them by taking Sally for a time into her 
own little home, and then recommending her 
for service, a more formidable obstacle still 
remained. Sally's vicious life had told upon 
her as such a life tells more or less on 
every one. She might loathe it — dread and 
detest its consequences, at any rate — and 
yet when the novelty of a change to virtuous 
ways was past, she was disposed to hanker 
after the excitement, miserable though it 
was, of her old life once more. The night 
when I first saw Sally was not the first time 
nor the last in which Betty D^dman found 
that the trouble she had taken with Sally 
had been thrown away. But Betty was not 
one of those pettishly impatient philan- 
thropists who cast off people who won't be 
made good in an instant as angrily as impa- 
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tient little girls fling down dolls they cannot 
at once dress to their fancy. She did not 
think that the failure of past efforts on 
Sally's behalf freed her from all responsibi- 
lity as to future efforts. She had become 
very fond of Sally, and Sally in her flighty, 
hysteric, and yet heartfelt fashion, was very 
fond of her; and so Betty, as she phrased it, 
^' went on peggin' away to save the poor 
gal." Once more she took Sally into her 
own little home, and made her useful there 
too. At night, moreover, Sally helped Betty 
to wheel the stall to its pitch, set it up, and 
serve the customers. This kind of life just 
suited Sally. She felt safe through being 
almost always with Betty ; she got to take 
a pride and pleasure in work, through having 
to do it for her friend ; and the night- work 
gave her new life a spice of freedom and 
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excitement, from the lack of which peniten- 
tiaries, and servants' places in excellent but 
primly quiet families, often become unen- 
durable to suddenly -caged street -roamers. 
But although this life with Betty was not 
an injudiciously devised preparation for 
completer domesticity, it was still somewhat 
perilous for Sdly, Kent Street was not 
very far from the coffee-stall ; " the Mint " 
was not very far; and from their "padding- 
kens" and the places in which Sally had 
lodged on the other side of the river — ^the 
purlieus of Drury Lane and Golden Lane, 
the thief-colonies of Spitalfields and White- 

6hapel — ^former acquaiutances ever and anon 

• • 

recognised her, chaffed her, and sometimes 
bullied her, when they found that she was 
trying to earn an honest living under Betty 
Deadman, Sally on the whole bore the 
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chaffing very good-temperedly, and when 
the bullying was getting unbearable, Betty 
could generally enlist volunteers to scatter 
the bullies. Still Betty felt very anxious 
about Sally, as I learnt afterwards. 

One night when I missed the girl from 
the stall, I made inquiries about her, ex- 
pressing a hope that she had not once more 
gone astray. 

" No, sir," answered Betty. '^ I do 'ope 
now there's no fear 0' that. She's laid like 
a load on my 'eart, but now she's where she'll 
be well looked arter, an' glad I am, though 
I shall miss the poor dear gal ; for she was 
wery willin' and like a daughter to me she'd 
got to be, which was pleasant to a lonely 
old ooman, I'd a daughter myself once, 
but she died when she was a baby, and I've 
never had a child since — ^no, sir, neither boy 
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nor gal, and Pye been a -widdy this forty 
years. I shall miss Sally, for we was both 
wery fond o' one another. You see, sir, I 
used to think, * There, if your own dear 
child had a-Hved, how could you ha' borne 
to see her goin' to the bad like tiiat poor 
gal ? ' and so I mixed 'em up together like. 
Well, sir, I've been wantin' to get SaUy 
away from here — there was too many as 
knows her for it to be safe. But how to do 
it, I didn't know. Sally won't take to every 
one, even if every one would take a gal 
that's been on the streets into their bouses ; 
an' if she'd run away agin, she'd ha' been 
ashamed to come to me, and I do think it 
would ha' broke my heart if she'd gone back 
to her bad ways. But the Lord's made it 
plain for me. The clergyman o' the church 
where I goes and his good lady have alius 
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been wery kind to me, lookin' in to see how 
I was, an' sich, an' they've tjeen weiy good 
to Sally, too. Well, sir, it might be three 
weeks ago, or it might be, p'r'aps, a little 
more than a month, say, when Mrs. Green 
come in and she says, ^ We're going abroad, 
Mrs. Deadman — to a country called Moreton 
Bay — ever so far off.' ^ What, mum, acrost 
the sea ? ' says I. ^ However will you ma- 
nage with them dear children?' 'That's 
just what I was going to speak about,' says 
she. ' I shall want a servant. The one 
that I have now is afraid of the sea. Do 
you know of a girl that would suit me ? ' 
^ Wouldn't Sally do, mum ? ' says I. It 
came into my miud all of a suddent, like a 
flash 0' lightning. ' The change 'ud be 
good for her, and she'd like it, I think ; and 
she's a great notion of you, mum, and you'd 
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keep your eye on her, I know, mum, an' she 
might get a husband hout there, and be a 
honest ooman with no one to say a word 
agin her.' Well, sir, Mrs. Green was 
doubtful about it for a bit, but I spoke up, 
an' give Sally the character she well de- 
sarves. * I don't want to git rid on her — 
far from it, mum,' says I. * If I didn't 
think it 'ud be for her good to git away, I 
should be glad enough to have her with me 
hallus.' Well, so Mrs. Green says she'll 

r 

talk to Mr. Green about it, and this wery* 
momin,' sir, I went down to Gravesen' wi' 
my poor dear gal, and went aboard the ship 
with her, and by this time she's on the sea. 
An' now she'll do well, I do hope an' trust. 
The Lord be praised." 
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FN another instance Betty was literally 
-*" eyes to the blind and feet to the lame. 
In one of the wretched little streets lying 
between the Waterloo Eoad and the Black- 
friars Road there lived, in a single room of 
a little house which would scarcely have 
made a decent-sized chamber if all its floors 
had been knocked into one, a lame man and 
his blind wife. The man had once been a 
bricklayer'3 labourer, but a fall from a scaf- 
fold had almost deprived him of the use of 
his right leg, and weakened him generally 
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to STich an extent, that he was quite unfitted 
for hod-carrying — indeed, for any labour 
that reqxdred activity and strength. He 
made a precarious liying by hawking lark- 
turfs and birds' green food. His wife had 
lost her sight through small-pox. Before 
her attack she had been employed as a nail- 
bag maker, and at this work she was still 
able to earn a trifle. 

I got to know this couple and Betty's 
relations to them thus. 

Just before sunrise one summer morning 
I turned down the gas in my dingy close 
little office, took my hat and started home- 
wards. Even on the Surrey side there was a 
faint hint of morning freshness in the air. 
Sparrows were beginning to chirp on the 
roofs of the dim low houses and dim lofty 
business-places — ^business-places, except for 
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the sparrows, as silent as sepulchres — ^that I 
passed. A dusky bigger bird flew from its 
roost in an X-shaped pile of planks in a 
timber-yard. An unseen cock, imprisoned 
in a cellar, proclaimed the mom in the most 
lugubrious of crows. A prowling white cat 
in an unkempt churchyard made me think 
of a ghost stealing back to its grave on all 
fours. When I got into the main thorough- 
fare that led to my bridge, I came upon a 
line of market-waggons grinding along be- 
neath their high-piled loads of beans, cauli- 
flowers, salad, asparagus, peas, cucumbers, 
vegetable marrows, turnips, carrots, goose- 
berries, and currants. In the eastern sky 
there was a rippled, dappled flush of almost 
ruby-red, reflected in the else dim river, and 
warming up in patches the below -bridge 
huddled craft, and wharfs, and towering 
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warehouses. The above-bridge shot-towers 
had not yet caught the glow, and the moored 
empty above-bridge steamers and Kghters, 
and hay and straw barges aground on the 
pebbly riverside hards, as yet free from 
mudlarks, had not the half-roused look of 
the below-bridge vessels, but seemed still 
sound asleep. A lame man limped away 
from Betty Deadman's stall, as I stopped 
at it. He could put both feet to the 
ground, but in one he seemed to have no 
power, and so was obliged to half swing, 
half shuffle along, leaning on a crutch. He 
had an empty basket slung from his shoulder, 
and a pale, thin hollow-cheeked face under a 
brimless hat, which was really the frayed 
crown of an old-fashioned black straw bon- 
net. The morning wakening around me 
had cheered me, but the sight of this poor 
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ragged fellow dimmed the rippled red Ught 
in the eastern sky. 

" Thankee kindly, Betty," he said in a 
hopeless, heavy voice, as he slouched away. 

'' Who is that ? " I inquired, 

" Oh, that's poor Be'mont, the chickweed 
man. I gives him a cup 0' cawfee to 
hearten him for his work, poor chap. He 
wants it, for he's sich a sufferer that all 
the sperrit orfen seems took out on him, 
you'll understand, and, as like as not, he 
won't have bite nor sup but what he's took 
here till he comes home at night dead beat. 
And his wife's a great sufferer, too, poor 
thing; but she ain't so down-hearted as 
poor Be'mont. She's lost her eyesight ; 
but she don't suffer so much pain as her 
husband, wery like, and so she keeps her 
sperrits better. They lives near me." 
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And so I got to know where, and after- 
wards, from their own lips, how they lived, 
and how good Betty Deadman did her best 
to help them. 

In the little "first-floor back" room in 
which they lived, a flock-bed on the floor, 
a greasy old rug, a tattered, mnd-colonred 
blanket, a box like a seaman's chest, a 
smaller one without a lid, a bent, wasted 
poker, an old porter's chair, and a few 
bottles and a little crockery, were the only 
"furniture" I could discover. The por- 
ter's chair was in the last stage of dusty 
decay; but it was the only thing in the 
place which had the slightest look of com- 
fort. The blind woman always made her 
husband take it when he came home tired 
out with his long rambles — that is, unless 
he were so tired as to at once stretch him- 
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self upon the bed. Whilst he sat in the 
porter's chair, she would sit on the floor 
in the midst of her coarse sacking, always 
stitching away, but every now and then 
trying to say a cheerful — at any rate, a 
sociable — ^word to her depressed hus- 
band. 

The wife's bag-nuiking was not regular, 
and when she was busiest at it, the amount 
she had to receive on Saturday was very, 
very small. Still it was better than nothing. 
Good Betty saved her time and trouble by 
procuring her material for her, and Betty 
was the blind-woman's guide also to and 
from the place for which she made her 
bags. Every now and then, moreover, 
Betty came to the rescue of the poor crea- 
tures, who had pawned everything they 
possessed pawnable, when they were pressed 
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for rent, and many a little meal, besides the 
regular breakfast on week days she gave 
him at her stall, had Be'mont and his wife 
to thank Betty for. Winter and summer, 
Be'mont got up before daylight and plodded 
out to Peckham Eye, Dulwich, or some 
such neighbourhood, in which there were 
buildiQg plots, open turf, and brickfields, 
to cut clover-sods, and pluck chickweed, 
groundsel, and plantain. When he had 
filled his basket he crawled back with it, 
and went his weary sale-rounds fasting — 
not getting " home " until seven or eight 
in the evening. At least that was how 
he spent his day when he was able to get 
out. Sometimes — although to stay at home 
on a week day (not trying to do, as he 
phrased it, the little he could do) was 
mental agony to Be'mont — the physical 
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agony he frequently suflfered compelled the 
poor fellow to stay at home. He would 
grovel, moaning, on the flock bed then, 
whilst his wife sat by him on the floor, 
busy ever with her drearily monotonous 
stitching, but flnding time to say a kind 
word, or to give a fond inarticulate croon 
as often as she thought it would be accept- 
able. I dare say some of Be'mont's customers 
sometimes could not help thinking what a 
striking difference there was between their 
fondly tended, carolling feathered pets and 
the sad, weak, hungry, haggard, ragged 
man who brought them their dainties and 
their shamrocked cushions. Betty Dead- 
man was more practical in her pity. As 
soon as she came home with her stall, 
if Be'mont had not called at it for his 
breakfast in the morning, she would look 
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in at his lodgings to see what had become 
of him. If she found that he was at home 
ill, and that the couple had no money to buy 
food, she would give them food ; if they had 
money she would go with it to the chand- 
ler's and make their purchases for them. 
If Be'mont was very ill indeed she fetched 
the parish doctor, but both Be'mont and 
his wife disliked the doctor's visits. They 
were afraid that his attendance would end 
in their being forced to go into " the 
house," and that was their horror. Their 
home might have been thought a strange 
one to cling to, their companionship a source 
of very little mutual comfort ; and yet they 
did cling to their poverty-stricken " inde- 
pendence" and ^^ freedom " in the first-floor 
back ; the crippled chickweed-seller was un- 
willing to be separated from his blind wife. 
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and the blind nail-bag-maker to be separated 
from ber crippled husband. 

When my Surrey-side engagement came 
to an end, my small-hour chats with Betty 
Deadman, of course, became far less fre- 
quent ; but when by any chance I found 
myself near her pitch at a time when her 
stall was likely to be on it, I made a poiat 
of renewing my acquaintance with the good 
old woman. One sultry summer night, 
about two years after the cool summer 
morning when I had first seen Be'mont, 
I came upon Betty just as she had finished 
pitching her stall. There was a sulphury 
heat in the gloomy air that made her char- 
coal fires seem for once unseasonable. A 
hot awftd hush brooded over the big black 
city — only broken by the occasional rattle 
of a passing vehicle, or a mutter of distant 
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thTinder — ^less distant every time it mut- 
tered. It was plain that a storm was fast 
working up, but I thought that I should 
have plenty of time for a chat with my stall- 
keeper before it burst. 

" Law sir, is that you, sir ? " she said, 
when she recognised me. " It's a age since 
I see ye, an' now you'd better drink your 
cawfee an' be off, for it'll be pourin' afore 
long." 

Trusting, however, to my superior wea- 
ther-wisdom, I continued chatting until the 
storm did burst, and Betty and I had both 
to take shelter in her blanket-bay. The 
rain poured down in torrents ; the pathway, 
gutter, roadway were almost indistinguish- 
able when the lightning gilt the water 
that seemed to be running and splashing 
equally in all. Eiver, craft, riverside, dark 
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and grey jumble of roofs, waUs, windows, 
steeples, towers, now spread plain in a 
pulsating glow of pinkish-blue, and anon 
there was, for the twinkling of an eye, a 
great zigzag crack of white-hot light across 
the dense dark mass, and then the aching eye 
looked out again on utter blackness, whilst 
the thunder rumbled over head as if the 
fallen stars were rolling along the floor 
of some vast firmament, and down huge 
stairs that hung from it over earth. When 
a flash of lightning lit up the cross of St. 
Paul's and shot sheer downwards athwart 
the dome, the picturesque effect was sub- 
lime. Betty did not look at the storm 
jfrom an aesthetic point of view. Without 
being in the least scared, she was thoroughly 
awed. She held the old childish belief that 
the thunder was the actual voice of an 
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offended God. Like many another true 
beKever in Christ, she was not free from 
the heathenish notion that God is a capri- 
ciously angry Being who can only be ap- 
proached with propitiatory dread — ^instead 
of regarding Him, as Christ did, as a 
Father going forth to meet wanderers, when 
yet a great way off, whose heart-hunger 
has driven them back to his unweariedly 
waiting love. 

At last, after circling round and round, 
the storm worked off northwards, rear-rum- 
bling as it went. The rain ceased to rush 
down on, and cascade off, our tarpaulin roof. 
Suddenly it ceased to patter even. The 
outside, freshened air seemed to heave a 
sigh of relief, and Betty and I came out 
of our sodden blanket-bay. Whilst Betty 
was replenishing her no longer unwelcome 
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fires, and mopping up leakages and drip- 
pings from lier oil-clothed counter, she 
told me the sequel of poor Be'mont's 
history. 

^^ We ain't had sich a storm as this," she 
said, '^ since last December twelvemonth. 
There was snow an' hail then, and snow an' 
hail an' thunder an' lightnin' seemed so 
mmateral like, though it wasn't the first 
time I'd known 'em together, that I thought 
I'd rather be a-bed, 'specially since there 
was next to nobody about, and home I went, 
an' I've repented it once, an' that's been 
ever since. You remember Be'mont, sir ? — 
the lame man that used to sell birds' stuff. 
Well, poor man, he was in a wery bad way 
jest then. 'Cept his cawfee in the momin', 
there was next to nothin' I could do for 
him, for I was in a bad way myself that 
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hard winter; and he'd been ailin' orfener 
than usual, and his poor wife had been took 
into the House, an' he was wery desolate. 
I'd say to him, * Ton sells birds' stuff, 
Be'mont, in ha'porths, an' you should think 
o' Him as said, ^* Are not five sparrers sold 
for two fardin's, and not one of them is for- 
gotten before God. But even the wery hairs 
o' yer head are all num'ered. Fear not, 
therefore : ye are o' more wally than many 
sparrers." ' But it wom't no good — not a 
mite o' good, poor man. * Betty,' says he 
— he were that desperate — ' God could soon 
count the hairs o' my head, I hain't got so 
many, but it ain't worth the trouble, an' 
I can't see the good as 'ud come on it if He 
did. God may care for the sparrers, but 
He don't care for me, as I see. If it wom't 
for my old gal, I wouldn't care much what 
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come of me. I should like,' says he, ^to 
keep the place for her to come home to 
when they lets her out, poor old gal. An' 
I thank you kindly, Betty,' says he, poor 
man, ^ for all you've done, an' all you would 
do, if you could.' Poor old ooman, she 
come out, but Be'mont was gone, an' she's 
gone now — a happier way. The last words 
he ever said to me was, ^ Thank ye kindly, 
Betty, but it's jest as if the sun 'ud never 
come agin for me.' Well, sir, the night 
arter that thunderstorm I was speakin' on, 
the perliceman come up to me — he ain't on 
the beat now, an' I'm sorry, for he was a 
feelin' man, s' far as a perliceman can have 
feelin's, an' it ain't so won'erful perlicemen 
ain't gen'raUy feelin' men, consid'rin' how 
they gits treated — though they should make 
more 'lowance for poor critturs that gits 
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shoved about by them great fellers that eats 
as much in a day as them they shoves about 
gits in a week— weU, sir, the perKceman 
comes up to me, an' he says, ^ Betty, that 
poor cove's gone.' * What poor cove ? ' 
says I. * The lame chap you used to give 
the breakfast to,' says he. * He was hangin' 
about here yisterday, an' looked disapp'inted 
when he couldn't find ye. The poor beggar 
looked as if he'd had nothin' to eat for a 
week. He went on to the bridge, an' two 
farmer fellows — joskins, anyhow — that 
looked as if they'd come by a early train, 
went by. The poor cove axed 'em for a 
copper. One on 'em began to unbutton 
his top-coat, but the tother says ^ You ain't 
up to Lunnun ways — come on.' An' they 
went on, an' the poor cove looked so de- 
spairin' that I'd ha' give him a copper 
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myself if I'd had one in my pocket. ' Move 
on, my man, we can't allow no beggin',' 
I said, in course, but I hoped he'd be 
luckier next time. I?d scarce got to the 
next lamp-post before I heard a splash. 
Back I run — to the end 0' the bridge I 
run, but I could see nothin' 0' the poor 
lame cove.' 

" That's what the perliceman told me, an' 
nothin's been ever heard 0' poor Be'mont 
since, an' to my dyin' day I shall never 
forgive myself for not bein' ready to give 
the poor man his breakfast. He wanted to 
keep a home for his poor wife, poor chap, 
an' if it hadn't 'a' been for me, he might 
ha' done it. He'd ha' seen the sun come 
up agin — that mornin' anyhow, poor 
feller." 

I commend this little narrative to the 
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notice of those who make Archbishop 
Whately's excellent general rule — Don't 
give to ueggars in the street — a rale with- 
out exception. 



XXI. 

M0T5EK MAHONT'S KECOMPENSE. 

X MADE Mother Mahony's acquaintance 
i whilst I was staying at a Uttle water- 
ing-place on the Sussex coast ; her cottage 
was a convenient resting-place after a walk 
along the shore. It stood almost on the 
beach. The South Downs would have 
swept to her very back door, if they 
had not pulled themselves up short in a 
tiny chalk cliff. In front was a little 
garden that boasted of a couple of monthly 
rose-bushes, two or three sweet-williams 
and stocks and wallflowers, a patch of 
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money-wort, a border of pink daisies witli 
a frayed fringe of London-pride, and a fine 
clump of Indian grass. Outside tlie little 
tarred garden-gate passed the sandy shore- 
road, and below that was the moist beach, 
pimpled with coiled worm-casts, and ribbed 
with long, low " groynes," salt-candied, 
barnacled, and hung with black, podded 
seed- weed. Beyond spread the bright blue 
sea, with snowy gulls screaming and circling 
over it, and black mackerel boats with sails 
like ^labs of mildewed mahogany, cantering 
over the waters with a kind of heavy grace. 
In very fine weather a sun-spangled laven- 
der film could be seen on the other side 
of the sea, and that was France — though 
it looked a good deal more like a happy 
ghostland than any country on which foot 
of flesh could fall. Mother Mahony's dia- 
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mond-paned window — half of the lattice 
open, and a ^^ bowpot" of her old-fashioned 
flowers in a jug on the window-shelf — 
was a very pleasant lounging-place upon a 
glowing summer's day. She had a chair 
of state which she reserved for visitors — 
an old-fashioned aflSair with a high, carved 
back, panelled in the middle with a flabby 
pad of tarnished gUt green leather, and a 
cosy patchwork-covered cushion. She sat 
in a rush-bottomed chair propped up with 
a pillow, for she was very feeble, and 
troubled with a hacking cough. 

In spite of her name, she was not an 
Irishwoman. She was the widow of a long- 
since deceased . Irish coastguard-man, once 
stationed in the neighbourhood. Tim Ma- 
hony was chief boatman, and had gone out 
in the station's cutter to the relief of a ship 
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in distress. But the cutter was capsized 
herself, and had only reached land again 
bottom upwards. Some of her erew were 
astride on her, or clinging to her, as she 
was dashed broadside on the beach like a 
drifting log ; but Tim Mahony was one of 
the drowned. So Mother Mahony — ^who was 
a fine young mother then — ^had to leave the 
snug little station-colony, with its low line 
of thatched white cottages, shingled boat- 
shed, saucy-looking flagstaff, and long tar- 
paulin-shrouded gun. She took up her 
little Tim, and made a very short flight 
to the cottage in which she spent the rest 
of her life. She had a little pension — I 
do not know from what source — ^but it was 
not enough to support her without working, 
when she was well enough to work. Her 
profile — save that through lack of teeth the 
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mouth had fallen in — gave a hint in her 
old age of the ^^fine woman" she must 
have been in her young days; but it was 
a hint that needed a strong imagination to 
follow it up. In spite of her wrinkled 
parchment skin, however, Mother Mahony 
still possessed beauty — ^the venerable beauty 
of resigned old age. In strange contrast 
to her shrivelled face and wasted form 
and gentle spirit, two other occupants of 
her cottage moved about in it. One 
was a chubby, imperious baby-boy, a 
toddling two-year-old; the other was his 
mother, a very handsome young woman, 
who could not help looking handsome, 
although an imsleeping feud with Fortune 
had hardened her rich blue eyes with a 
frost-crust, and drawn her beautiful features 
into an expression of continued angry pro- 
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test. Her feeling could be read even in 
the way in which ^he dressed. She put on 
her clothes as if there was nothing in the 
world worth maJdng herself smart for now, 
and looped up her masses of golden-brown 
hair anyhow. Her little boy, however, was 
always kept as trim as a little lord. Tim 
Mahony the Third was the only creature 
for whom Maggie Comber, by courtesy 
Mahony, seemed to care. He was a fine 
little fellow, but his mother was doing her 
worst to spoil him. She lavished foolish 
affection on him just as she had lavished 
it on his father, who had deserted her. 
Mother Mahony, who, perhaps had spoilt 
that little Tim, and did not wish his son to 
follow in his steps, would sometimes gently 
check the child ; but if she did so, Maggie 
turned on her like a tigress, no matter who 
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was in the cottage. Her general bearing 
towards the old woman was that of sullen 
gratitude — ^angry at having to acknowledge 
any reason for being grateful. The old 
woman had taken her and her* baby in 
when otherwise they would have been 
homeless. So in an ungracious kind of 
way she did what she could to keep the 
home together, and to contribute to the 
old woman's comfort physically; but Mother 
Mahony was mother to the man who had 
brought double shame to beautiful Maggie 
— made her an unmarried mother, and then 
wearied of her. Maggie, who had been 
used to hold her head high in her own 
little world, and who, whilst she neglected 
herself, was fully conscious of the beauty 
she eclipsed, visited the son's sins on the 
mother's head in a wearisome fugue of ill- 
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temper, varied only by a crashing chorus 
of rage when Master Tim was crossed, 
however mildly. Mother Mahony's cottage, 
basking at the foot of the little chalk cliff 
between the green swelling downs and the 
blue swelling sea, looked an ideal abode 
of peace ; but I soon found that it was only 
another case of Nulla fides fronti. And 
yet there was peace in Mother Mahony's 
cottage— down at the bottom of her own 
heart, where it could not be ruffled by 
surface storms. She believed that some- 
how, somewhen, and somewhere, God would 
make all things come right for those who 
gave themselves up to his will, instead of, 
as she said, fighting against it like chips 
against the tide. To hear that her boy had 
repented of his " ways," aud to get Maggie 
to acknowledge God as a Father, instead 
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of carping at TTiTn as a Fate that had been 
specially cruel to herself, were the proofs 
of her creed that Mother Mahony earnestly 
craved. However long these might be 
deferred, her feith in her creed was fast 
and firm. So the old woman eschewed evil, 
did good, sought peace, and had it — ^had 
it in ; spite of poor Maggie's chronic ill- 
temper (which the old woman was too 
gentle, and vicariously conscience-stricken, 
even to think ungrateful), and had it, at 
last, in the very ways she wished, though, 
perhaps, in a manner that at first was a 
bitter rind to a sweet jfruit. Mother Ma- 
hony's ideal had been her Tim home again, 
and going to church with her and Maggie 
and little Tim — a dutiful son, and the fond 
husband of a happy, " honest woman." 
Little Tim would still be illegitimate, no 
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doubt, but that wouldn't matter so much 
then. There was no ^^ money in the 
family," and, of course, there would be 
such a brood of legitimate little Mahonys 

that the eldest brother's legal difference 
from the rest would soon be as much for- 
gotten as his mother's " misfortune." But 
that was not the mode in which Mother 
Mahony was to be recompensed for her 
kindness to Maggie and little Tim, and 
her patient endurance of poor Maggie's bad 
temper. 

One day I came to the back-door of the 
cottage, after a bracing walk over the 
thymy, sheep -dotted downs, with their 
sweeping mounds and basin -like hollows, 
and their shallow little chalk-pans palely 
blue, though, in their small way, they 
reflected the same heaven as faithfully as 
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the deep, deep-blue sea. I was moralisiiig 
the contrast and the likeness between the 
Downs .ponds and the Channel, when, 
mounting a last Kttle rise, I came almost 
upon the chimneys of Mother Mahony's 
cottage. They were handsome, twisted, 
brick chimneys — of the kind common in 
wood-cuts, which may still be really seen 
here and there in Sussex cottages — rising 
like petrified smoke-columns above mossy, 
weedy thatch, and ripe-red, leaden-purple 
brick and crumbling plaster, divided into 
diamonds, triangles, and parallelograms by 
lichened grey and brown timber beams. 
In that cottage, thought I, there are two 
hearts that are both far more like the sea 
than the chalk -pans in their depth; for 
Maggie had a deep heart, notwithstaad- 
ing her peevishness, which is generally a 
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symptom of a shallow one. It was not, 
au fond^ the false position in which she 
was placed that caused her greatest grief; 
she missed the overflowing love her nature 
craved. 

Gtetting no answer when I knocked at 
the open back-door, I walked into the little 
kitchen, and saw through the half-open 
doorway all the little family assembled in 
the tiny front room. They were too much 
pre-occupied to notice that any one had 
come into the house. A lady (who I after- 
wards learnt was the sister of the parish 
clergyman) sat in the carved chair of state, 
reading something out of a little book that 
looked like a duodecimo New Testament. 
When I found that she was not reading 
the printed pages but some lines written on 
the fly-leaf and the binding, I, of course, 
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drew back out of hearing; but, before I 
went, I could not help glancing at those 
who were listening to her reading. Mother 
Mahony sat with her head drooped, and 
her wasted hand over her faded eyes. 
Tears were trickling down her yellow 
cheek. Fresh sorrow had plainly come 
to her, but the expression of her mouth 
showed that balm had oozed from the very 
shaft that wounded her. On the back of 
the old woman's chair leaned Maggie. The 
old expression was still upon her face — 



« 



I question things, and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind ; 
And all the world appears unkind." 



But through this, like a bud out of bark, a 
look of interest was breaking that had pity 
and forgiveness in it. Little Tim sat 
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Sturdily upright on his mother's arm, 
frowning displeasure at the slxange lady 
who had poached on his manor in making 
granny cry, and had caused him to be taken 
up from his toys. 

I handled the little book afterwards (it 
was a New Testament), and read what was 
written in it. As well as I can reijaember, 
the words, partly in ink and partly in 
pencil, ran thus : — 

"Timothy Mahony. His book. Given 

by his mother, Jane Mahony, , Sussex, 

October 14th, 183—. 

"Sydney Infirmary, Maequarie Street, 
October 14th, 185— .—This is my birth- 
day, and I know that I am going to 
die. Please some one send this to my poor 
mother when I am dead, Jane Mahony, 
, Sussex, by the Preventive Station. 
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Dear mother, — Forgive me for all my 
badness. The wages of sin is death, and 
I am going to die. It is lonely lying 
here without a soul that knows me; but, 
dear mother, I have asked God to forgive 
me for Jesus Christ's sake, and so I am 
not alone now. I never did well, not in 
the States, nor iu Califomy, nor Port 
PhiUip, nor here. This is their spring 
here, and it seems hard to have to die when 
everything is so bright. Out of my window 
I can see an English tree with fresh leaves 
on. Oh, dear mother, if I had miaded 
your advice. But God's will be done. I 
can't help wislung, though, that I could 
kiss my own dear Margaret, and you, and 
the baby before I die. Where are they 
now? For my sake, dear mother, look 
after them. I behaved shameful bad to 
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Maggie, but tell her I died loving her more 
than I ever did. And don't let the boy 
run wild like me. Tell him what it 
brought his father to. I can scarce believe 
sometimes that my sins are forgiven. Sick 
as I am, I've done nothing but be sorry 
for them, and anybody would be that. But 
I try to keep hold of Christ. Dear mother, 
forgive me, and ask Maggie to forgive me, 
and kiss her and the boy for me. If I 
could but come home again, how different I 
would treat her ! But there is no hope of 
that now. Give Maggie this when you 
have read it, and ask her to give it to the 
boy when he grows up, to be a warning to 
him. God bless her, and you, and the 
baby. I have been a bad son to you and 
a bad man to poor Maggie. I have nothing 
else to send. God bless you all. May we 
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all meet in heaven. I have no right to get 
there ; but Christ died even for folks as bad 
as me. Kiss baby, and my fond love to 
Maggie. 

" Your loving son, 

" Timothy Mahony. 

" Mrs. Jane Mahony, , Sussex. 

"Please forward this. There is a shilling 
in my waistcoat." 



The shilling had not been used for post- 
age, but sent with the book to England. 
The clergyman who had attended poor Tim 
in his last illness found the Testament under 
his pillow when he was dead, and had 
forwarded it, together with the coin — 
thinking it might be valued as a keepsake 
— ^under cover to the clergyman. 
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Maggie bored a hole in the shilling, and 
wore it like a locket in her breast. She 
put on widow's weeds for the man that had 
ruined her, and mourned for him as if he 
had been indeed her husband. Her sorrow 
softened her. She ceased to dwell upon her 
shame when she knew that Tim had died 
full of remorseful love for her. Almost all 
her hardness melted away in the gush of 
her grief, like ice iu .a spring-loosened 
stream. She became a daughter to Mother 
Mahony, and in the Martinmas summer of 
her affection the old woman seemed to get a 
new lease of life. 

She could never keep the tears out of her 
dim old eyes when she spoke of her poor 
boy "dying all alone in them foreign 
parts ;" but a gleam that seemed to dry the 
tears up, like April sunshine on April rain- 
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drops, played on her face as she added, 
"But I thank the Lord who hears and 
answers prayer, there was hope in his 
death, there was hope in his death, dear 
boy.'^ 

The last time I saw little Tim was one 
Sunday afternoon. He had learned to read 
by that time, and was sitting on a little 
three-legged stool, leaning against his 
grandmother's Imee, and making a desk of 
his mother's, as he read out to them a 
chapter of St. Luke from the little duo- 
decimo. He was allowed to have this as a 
special treat on Sundays; but his mother 
had jealously hidden, from all eyes but her 
own, his father's confession beneath the 
sealed brown-paper cover of the book. Both 
Mother Mahony and Maggie had tears in 
their eyes when I went into the cottage on 
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that Sunday afternoon, but tears that had 
no bitterness in them. It was the parable 
of the Prodigal Son that little Tim was 
reading. 



XXII. 

A Little heeoine. 

TT was at my publishers' that I first saw 
my little heroine — a slim, threadbare 
damsel of barely thirteen, with the frail, 
yellowly-translucent, easily-drooping look of 
a balsam. It was magazine day, and the 
little maiden was rather startled by the 
bustle of the outer ofl&ce. She was plainly 
a brave, business-like little body, however, 
and edging her way to the counter through 
the crowd of messengers who were squeezing 
up for, or away with, their piles of Good 
Words and Sunday Magazine^ she thus 
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addressed one of the clerks, in a tone, if I 
may make use of an apparent paradox, of 
tremulous aplomb. 

" If you please, sir, I wish to see the 
Firm." 

"The Firm" was first pronounced to be 
invisible, but the little girl quietly insisted 
that it must be visible to her. The Firm 
was next said to be particularly engaged. 

« 

" I will wait then," answered the little 
maiden, and, backing out of the throng, she 
seated herself on a bench against the wall, 
with determiaation to keep on sitting there 
— ^like Theseus, till she did see the Firm — 
" writ large " on her wan, wistful, little face. 

The clerk was a good-natured fellow. 
He noticed her wistful look, and asked 
whether he could take in any message for 
her. 
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" Be kind enough to say, sir, that I have 
called upon important Itisiness^'^^ the damsel 
replied impressively. 

With this somewhat vague intimation, 
the clerk disappeared in the penetralia of 
the office. Presently he returned to say 
that the Firm could favour the little busi- 
ness woman with precisely a couple of 
minutes, and that he was to show her in. 
By-and-by she came out beaming ; and 
making an old-fashionedly polite bow 
to her guide as she passed him at the 
counter, she tripped blithely out into the 
street. 

When it came to my turn to be closeted 
with the Firm I learnt the little maiden's 
business. She was canvassing personally to 
get her mother placed on the pension-list 
of one of the Hospitals for Incurables, and 
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had called to solicit the Firm's votes and 
interest. The Firm had been very much 
amused by the business-like manner in 
which the earnest little thing was managing 
the matter — ^time of election, number of 
votes which a subscription carried — every- 
thing she had got up completely. She was 
even up to the system of exchanging votes. 
When any one to whom she applied had 
not a vote for what she called '^mt/ hos- 
pital," but had one for another charity, she 
would beg thatj to exchange with any sub- 
scriber to the hospital who might be disin- 
clined to give her his vote without such 
consideration. All this she had explained 
to the Firm with precocious precision ; and 
I could not help sharing the interest which 
the Firm took in her. In one way and 
another I got to hear of the course and the 
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issue of her canvassing adventures, and will 
now relate them. 

Agnes, when I first made her acquaint- 
ance, was lodging with her widowed mother 
in a street leading out of the East-India 
Eoad. The father had been a druggist 
somewhere in that neighbourhood, but had 
left his wife and child literally nothing. 
The widow — Mrs. Smith, I will call her for 
convenience' sake — ^had no friends to help 
her, and very little health and strength to 
enable her to earn a living for herself and 
her baby. Until Agnes was twelve years 
old, however, she had managed somehow to 
rub on by keeping a little day-school. But 
then, although she was by no means an old 
woman, her sight had suddenly failed, and 
in spite of what could be done for her at 
the Moorfields Ophthalmic Hospital, she had 
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never recovered it. She was not absolutely- 
blind, but saw everything in a haze, which 
was almost more painful than total dark- 
ness ; and this mist, the doctors told her, 
would probably deepen gradually until she 
entirely lost her eyesight. The little school 
had to be given up, and Mrs. Smith went 
to lodge with her daughter in the street I 
have mentioned. The mistress of the house 
was a peculiar woman, who had a queer 
habit of speaking of her husband as '^ Mine," 
and of taking the merest stranger into her 
confidence. 

When I first called upon Agnes, the 
landlady and her slavey were loudly dis- 
cussing in the passage a tax-paper that had 
just been left. ^' Betty," screamed the 
landlady, " you run after the man this 
minute. Like his impidence, indeed ! 
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Queen's Taxes! Does lie know what it 
cost to keep this house together ? An' me 
faggin' myself off my legs, because you 
ain't a mite o' use, and Mine as hard- 
workin' a man as you'll find this side o' the 
river, or tother either. You run after the 
man this minute, Betty, an' tell him not to 
try it on with his Queen's Taxes here. I 
ain't a-goin' to pay 'em, an' that's flat. 
You tell him we won't have none of his 
cheatin' hereP 

When Betty returned from her chase of 
the tax-collector, with a smirkingly-sulky 
" Please'm, he says it's all right, and you'd 
better pay, or else you'll be m«cfe," the 
poor landlady became almost hysterical. 
" Betty," she shrieked, turning to the ser- 
vant and myself alternately, " don't you 
tell your master when he comes in. Mine'll 
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go out o' his mind, sir. Queen's Taxes ! 
He shall have his night's rest, poor dear, 
an' I'll tell him in the momin', when he's 
fresh to bear it. An' him slavin' as he do, 
an' me a-worryin' myself into my grave to 
keep a roof over our heads, with them 
lodgers eatin' us out o' house an' home. 
No, sir, I don't mean them as you've come 
to see. They keeps theirselves, poor dears. 
But there's that sailor feller alius a grum- 
blin' because there ain't enough, he says ; 
an' the tailor chap eats butter as if it growed 
on bushes. An' then we must pay Queen's 
Taxes ! Ain't she a woman, an' ain't I a 
woman, I should like to know? Salmon 
would become my table as much as hem, 
but, bless ye, / can't git salmon, /'ve got 
to pay Queen's Taxes — to pay for her 
salmon, an' carriages, and thinx. What's 
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she want with a lot o' houses, an' make 
poor folks pay for 'em? I should be 
ashamed to do sich a thing, if I was one as 
called myself a Queen, / should. What are 
you starin' for there, Betty? You go up 
an' tell Mrs. Smith there's somebody wantin' 
to see her daughter. You should on'y have 
knocked twice, sir, if you wanted the second 
floor back. Queen^s Taxes ! The country's 
comin' to somethin' now. I must hide this 
thing away somewheres. Mine '11 go out 0' 
his mind if he ketches sight on it." 

Agnes came tripping down the stairs, 
and led me into the grassy back-yard, where 
poor Mrs. Smith . was basking in the sun- 
light, on a chair propped against a flag- 
staff, almost as high as the house. Some 
hinted disparagement of the landlady, which 
escaped me in course of conversation, 
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brought them both out warmly in her 
defence. Greedy vulgarian though she 
seemed, she had been almost delicately 
kind to them. A grand-daughter of the 
landlady's, of whom she was very fond, had 
been one of Mrs. Smith's pupUs. Little 
Fanny had been very fond of Mrs. Smith, 
and Agnes also, and they had constantly 
visited her in her last iUness. Accordingly, 
when Mrs. Smith was obliged to break up 
her humble home, the landlady had offered 
the widow the uise of her second floor back, 
with an intimation that Mine could not 
afford to go without the rent, but that it 
might be paid "when conwenient;" and, 
although an infirm, hard-struggling woman, 
she had exerted herself to procure for 
Agnes the needlework by which the brave 
little girl " supported " her mother and 
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herself; although, too, the landlady grudged 
her sailor-lodger his bread and her tailor- 
lodger his butter, she sometimes, I found, 
supplemented the scanty commissariat of 
her female lodgers who " kept themselves." 
Agnes laughed heartily when she talked 
about "Mine;'' but ^^ That they have, 
mamma," she said earnestly, when Mrs. 
Smith gratefully remarked that both Mine 
and his wife had been kind friends to 
them. 

When I got into the passage again, on 
my way out, the landlady was growling, 
"Drat those children — they're on my 
pales agin. Bring me a bucket 0' water, 
Betty," she added, in a stage-whisper. 
"Please to stand back a bit, sir, not to 
scare 'em," she then said to me, as she 
stealthily opened the front door. " No, 
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there's on'y two up yet," she next solilo- 
quised. " I won't waste the water. Now 
they shall have it." She had waited until 
half-a-dozen youngsters had mounted her 
paUngs, and were vigorously kicking them, 
meanwhile cheerfully chanting, " Haul 
away the bowline — the bowline — haul ! " 
"There, you've got it now!" she shouted, 
as she rushed out, and adroitly cleared off 
the whole line with a drenching shot. " If 
Mine's got to pay Queen's Taxes, he shan't 
have his house pulled about when he's 
away, by a lot o' young wagabones. What 
are you a-larfin' for. Miss Agnes?" Agnes 
certainly was laughing most heartily, and I 
could not help joining her, although, if I 
had seen the landlady's performance before 
I had been enlightened as to her character, 
I might have been inclined to put it down 
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as an additional proof that she was a cross- 
grained old vixen. 

I chanced to see in one of the papers the 
list of successful candidates for the " In- 
curable?' pensions that year — Mrs. Smith's 
name was not included in it. I felt sorry 
for her disappointment, and my brave little 
Mend's, and then I forgot all about the 
matter, as we are too apt to forget things in 
this overgrown London. I was reminded 
of Agnes when next year I again saw a 
stale list without Mrs. Smith's name in it. 
Happening to be in Broad Street at the 
time, I went to the station, took a ticket 
for Poplar, and found my way once more 
into the East-India Eoad. " Oh, you're the 
gent as called once afore," said the land- 
lady, in answer to my inquiries. "I thought 
p'r'aps you might ha' done somethin' for 
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'em — on'y, ye see, you didnH. That's left 

for sich as Mine an' me to do. An' we 

don't grudge it, though it's hard on hard- 

workin' folks like us to have to keep them 

as don't belong to us. Agnes, poor dear, 

is in hospital agin. Last year, when Mrs. 

Smith didn't get what Agnes was trying 

for, the poor gal took it to heart uncommon. 

She'd been buildin' her hopes on it, ye see, 

an' it were dis'eartenin' when she'd been 

traipsin' about, when her work was done — 

an' givin' up her work, poor dear — ^to see 

folks as might ha' done somethin' for her, 

an' comin' back so pleased when they'd 

spoke her fair. I don't think much o' them 

charities as wants votes to get ye in. Them 

as has fewest friends is the ones as needs 

'em most, an' them's the ones as can't git 

'em. Poor little Agnes ! She took to her 
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bed about a fortnit after the 'lection, as 
they calls it, 'cos next to nobody's 'lected, 
seems to me. Mine spoke to the gen'leman 
at the yard where Mine works, an' he give 
her a letter for the London Hospital. I 
went to see her there, / did, an' I took her 
mother with me. ^ Mrs. Sprigg,' says she 
to me, when she went away in the cab 
Mine paid for, ^ you'll take care of my mar, 
won't ye ? I'll pay you some day, when 
I'm strong agin.' An' so she will, if she 
can, if she ever do git better, I'll take my 
davy 0' that, poor dear. Well, out she 
come agin, and to work she went agin, 
as if her fingers was made 0' iron, an' there 
was no tirin' out her poor little feet, trottin' 
about canwa88in\ as she called it. But, 
before last 'lection came, she were in hos- 
pital agin, dead beat. Mine got her in. 
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thougli he was half afeared to ask twice 
runnin', so close like. IVe been to see her, 
but I hain't taken Mrs. Smith yet. Poor 
Agnes don't know but what she's in, in- 
stead o' left on my hands. Though I won't 
complain. She do what she can, poor dear, 
though she hain't been much used to do any- 
thin', let alone her bein' three parts blind. I'd 
like to git the rent of her room, me a-slavin' 
an' Mine a-slavin', but Agnes 'U make it 
square, if she's the chance, poor little gal ; 
an' if she can't, God '11 make it up to us 
somehow, I s'pose. I alius had a likin' 
for religion ; and if He don't, it's pleasant 
to ha' done it — so what's the use of talkin' 
as if it wom't? They was both on 'em 
as kind as kind could be to my little Fanny, 
an' I'm a mother, though my Sam don't 
treat me as sich. Where he got it from. 
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I can't make out, for Mine oodn't hurt a 
fly, let alone the wife o' his buzzum." 

Agnes was aware of her mother's second 
failure when I called upon her in the long 
range of black and blackening brick, whose 
inside quiet, cleanliness, and comfort, sombre 
as it looks outside, make it an oasis in the 
bustling, brawling wilderness of the White- 
chapel Eoad. The brave little woman had 
not lost heart, however. As she lay upon 
her numbered bed, she was devising fresh 
canvassing routes, and as soon as she got 
out she started on them as hopefully as 
ever. 

Twice when I called in the East-India 
Eoad Agnes was away from home. " She's 
out traipsin' again," said Mrs. Sprigg on one 
of these occasions. "An' it's a shame, I 
say, that she should have to go so far to 
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git so little. Why don't some o' the fine 
folks she calls on give her the money out o' 
hand, an' have done with it ? 'Twouldn't be 
so much to them as 'tis to Mine to pay her 
railway fare, an' it's horfen as Mine does 
that, sir, though sixpence is sixpence to 
hard-workin' folks." 

This year, just after the " Incurable " 
election, I again chanced to meet Agnes at 
56, Ludgate Hill. She was proudly pilot- 
ing her mother through the outer office 
to the penetralia. The little canvasser's 
patient courage at last had conquered. The 
£20 per annum was secured for life. It 
does not sound much, but Agnes measured 
it by the trouble she had had to get it, 
and the comforts it would purchase for her 
mother. With £20 a-year certain to fall 
back upon, they were comparatively wealthy 
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now, in her opinion. There was something 
sure for her mamma, at any rate, whatever 
might happen to her. But, stimulated by 
the deKcious wine of success, and supported 
by the bread — ^however humble a crust — 
of certainty, Agnes had no more dread of 
disabling illness for herself now. She felt 
as if she could work for ever, and would 
prosper in everything. Her pale face was 
flushed with triumph as she led her groping 
mother into the presence of the Firm, on 
whom they had called in their round of 
thanksgiving visits. 

" And ^ Mine ' is going to take Mrs. 
Sprigg and mamma and me to the North 
Woolwich Gardens next Monday, because 
he says I'm ^ a good-plucked un,' " Agnes 
told me, laughing with girlish glee, as I bade 
her good-bye. "They're kind people," she 
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added more gravely. "They're both going to 
church with us next Sunday, though they're 
Dissenters, because mamma is going to re^ 
turn thanks. She wanted me to put ^for 
a loving daughter' as well as ^an unex- 
pected mercy' in the note to the clergy- 
man ; but I told mamma that would sound 
as if she was astonished that she had a 
daughter who was fond of her. I don't 
quite like the ^ wwexpected,' either. / al- 
ways expected it; and why shouldn't I, 
when God is so good, and has made such 
a quantity of kind people ? " 



XXIII. 

A PEEP INTO A GAEEET. 

rilHEEE are persons of a sociable, sympa- 
thetic turn of mind who dread grey 
hairs more than the grave ; and the isolation 
which old age brings with it is certainly not 
an alluring prospect. Those who remem- 
bered what they remember, felt as they feel, 
thought as they think, gradually depart, and 
the old are left alone, out of rapport with 
the new world that has grown up around 
them. Even if still surrounded with troops 
of Mends, the friends are not of their gene- 
ration; this world has still a future for 
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them, and therefore they are apt to smile at 
the memories of the old folks, and to think 
themselves very good-natnred in humouring 
as they do the old folks' antiquated fancies. 
But "the poor make no new Mends," and 
often experience a still drearier loneliness as 
they grow old, so far as human fellowship is 
concerned. They are almost forgotten in 
the holes into which they have crept to die ; 
and when, now and then, they creep out 
again into the busy world, they have a very 
ghost-like look. They don't belong to the 
bustling throng they feebly thread ; they 
have made no mark in the world — utterly 
failed to win fame or fortune, and have no 
chance of doing so now. Pre-occupied eyes, 
accordingly, pass over them with as little 
notice as if they were mere shadows, or 
glance at them for a moment with a look of 
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semi - contemptuous, semi - puzzled dislike. 
" How do people come to be so poor in such 
a money-maJdng world as this ? And when 
they are so poor, why don't they die out of 
the world, instead of crossing respectable 
people's paths, and making them feel un- 
comfortable?" That is what the cold, 
shrinking look seems to say. It is no 
wonder, I think, that so many of the aged 
poor sour in their solitude : the wonder to 
me is, that so many of them should keep 
their milk of human kindness sweet, and 
bear their want so patiently. It is hard 
work loying kindred who take no notice of 

one; and being heroic, when there is nobody 
to praise you if you succeed, or to care a 
penny if you fail. It is of two poor old 
women, of very different dispositions, chance- 
drifted into the same magna-civitas magna- 
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soUtudo loneliness, a London garret — ^that I 
am about to write. 

From the back of my house I can see a 
row of dim red-brick old houses, crowded up 
and blinking behind a block of more modem 
drab brick. Where the newer houses stand 
there were once, I suppose, white rails and 
grass and trees, pleasantly screening the old 
houses from the road ; but now their only 
look-out in front is on the dreary back- 
yards, and drying linen, and bulging bath- 
rooms, and untidy back -windows of the 
usurpers of their roadside grass-plats. The 
only access to the old houses is through an 
archway in the new block, and the path that 
passes them, and ends in a dead waU, is 
overshadowed by the back-yards' boundary. 
There is an almost constant rumble of traflic 
in the great thoroughfare outside, but, built 
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in behind as well as in front, the old houses, 
which must have been a cosy row of private 
residences once, seem quite shouldered out 
of the world. As are the tenements, so are 
the tenants. All the adults have a worsted 
look. The little trades they carry on in 
their own houses are of the most uncertain 
and shadowy description : if they have work 
elsewhere they seem, from the numbers that 
idle about aimlessly at intervals, to be ever 
and anon thrown out of work. At no time 
do they appear to be flush of money. Every 
room in the row is crowded — each chamber, 
generally speaking, being a separate home, 
and sometimes a joint home ; but it is not a 
drunken, noisy neighbourhood. Its pale, 
pinched occupants are glad enough to work 
when other people are taking holiday, and 
take doleful silent holiday when other people 
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are at work. Just within the archway opens 
the dark side-entrance to a pawnbroker's. 
It is conveniently placed for the inhabitants 
of the row. Their shoulder-rubbings have 
made the three golden balls painted on the 
doorposts as dim and dingy as the world, 
which seems so bright a globe to many, 
must appear to them. Some one or other 
of them is almost always slipping into the 
dark doorway with something or other 
covered up from sight. Furniture, flat- 
irons, tools, boots, flannel petticoats, Sunday 
gowns — almost everything they possess 
which is hypothecable — they have so often 
hypothecated, that, when they get them 
back they must feel that they only enjoy a 
precarious usufruct of them, and that the 
pawnbroker is the real proprietor. The 
narrow flagged pathway in front of the 
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houses swarms with ragged, yellow-faced 
children, and the dirty step of almost every 
open doorway holds a resting row of tiny 
nursemaids, some of them very little bigger 
than the babies which they lug about like 
kittens. The children are the only noisy 
people about the place, and though, like 
other children better off, they wrangle a 
good deal over their play, as well as laugh, 
it is a relief to find in that depressed place 
any sign of life vigorous and self-satisfied 
enough to venture to be loud — ^to think 
that, at any rate, the little ones have a 
chance of doing better than their parents 
have done, poor as that chance may be. 

Through often looking down into the 
row — ^BoUngbroke Eow, let us call it (it 
has an aristocratic name like that) — I have 
got to learn its ways, and take an indi- 
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vidual interest in its inhabitants. It has 
a very fluctnating population. Little ed- 
dies of shabby life are ever ebbing and 
flowing .there. A good many of the rooms 
in Bolingbroke Eow, though miserable 
enough now, are large, and their tenants 
cease to be able to pay the rent. Accord- 
ingly they drag their squalid household 
goods, and pathetic little household gods, 
down the broad, shallow staircases, push, 
and pull, and carry them along the flagged 
pathway, to the hand-truck or the donkey- 
cart that is waiting at the end, and trudge 
out with it imder the archway to seek 
another refuge and patronise another pawn- 
broker. Eooms do not remain long empty 
in Bolingbroke Eow, although its rents are 
exorbitant. There are too many poor 
people in the neighbourhood anxious to 
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get a home of any kind. Fresh tenants 
generally come in on the same day — ^to go 
out similarly in their turn; and so the 
dreary wheel rolls round. Of course, how- 
ever, there are some " old residenters " in 
the Eow. One white-haired old woman in 
faded black — still neat-looking, in spite of 
its darned rustiness — whom I had frequently 
seen coming out of the door of the farther- 
end house, excited my special interest, 
and I resolved at last to learn something 
about her. I ascertained her name from 
one of the Eow's nursemaids, who was 
airing her charge at the mouth of the arch- 
way (and almost falling on her nose as 
she made the baby play bo-peep round the 
comer with the passing 'buses), and was 
told also that the old woman, who had 
stopped to chuck the baby under the chin 
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as she went by, lived with another old 
woman at the top of No. 17. 

A few evenings afterwards, I found my 
way to No. 17, and mounted its broad, 
dirty, broken balustraded staircase — curi- 
ously stared at by those I passed upon it, 
and by other tenants looking out through 
their open doorways. When I reached what 
I thought was the top landing, I knocked 
at random at one of the doors which gave 
on it, but found that I had to mount 
another flight — a short, quite dark, crooked 
little flight, which led to the garrets. 
There had originally been four garrets, two 
in front and two behind, with a passage 
between; but each had been halved, and, 
therefore, I had eight doors to choose from. 
A candle that had been left burning out- 
side one of them threw its dim light along 
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the passage. At last I found my two old 
women. It was a cold night, and they 
had a fire — ^but such a little one : a sleepy 
inch or two of red between three small 
stony bits of coal. They were trying to 
fancy that they were warming their poor 
old knees over it as they sat knitting in 
the dusk. When I went in, my old woman, 
Hannah Brown, lighted the bit of candle 
in the tin candlestick that stood upon the 
mantel-shelf, and offered me her chair — 
there was no spare one : but I found a 
seat upon a box. That mangy old hair 
trunk, a mouldy brown leather portman- 
teau, the two chairs, a bed upon the floor, 
quilted with a mouse-coloured " charity-blan- 
ket," a little kettle, and a little crockery, 
&c., on a shelf in an angle of the garret, 
formed almost the whole of the furniture. 
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Bodi ^ Ae <dd YMBOi were Teiy tiim, 
and had a lizud lodL about tibor duirelled 
necksy but TTamnah Biown was a dieexiul, 
uneomplammg <dd body, whilst her com- 
ponum, introdoeed as lbs. GfustascHi, had 
a half-«oiir, half-savage e^qpcessian. For 
one thing, ihemnatic twinges were racking 
her poor old qnarter-dad shonldos. 

^^ I hope yon won't think that I am in- 
truding," I said to her. ^^ I had heard about 
you and Mrs. Brown, and I wanted to 
hear something more about you.'' 

^^We hain't so many wisiters that we 
need be pertic'lar," was Mrs. Gusterson's 
somewhat ungracious reply. ^^I suppose 
ye're a parson, or do you belong to the 
parish?" 

^^At any rate, I haye not called as a 
parson — you are just outside my parish. 
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I'm a neighbour, and have come to pay 
a neighbourly visit." 

" TouVe been a long time coming then, 
and I don't suppose you'll be in a hurry 
to come agin," 

" That depends on whether you will let 
me," 

" Oh, you're free to come or stay away, 
for what I care." 

" She don't mean it, sir," interposed Mrs. 
Brown, " and I'm sure we're much obleged 
to you for coming. Mrs. Gusterson is 
worry bad with the roomatics — ain't ye, 
Bmmer?" 

"Speak for yerself, Mrs. Brown," was 
Emma's response. 

The production of a little parcel — as 
aflfording some intelligible reason for my 
coming — ^partially mollified Mrs. Gusterson; 
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and, whilst she was examiniiig the con- 
tents, I got into conversation with Mrs. 
Brown. 

"You have been living here for a year 
and more, I think." 

" Two year, sir, and so has Emmer. We 
took the room betwixt us. We've both a 
little from the parish." 

"But I should a-had to go into the 
House, if it hadn't been for her," angrily 
interjected Mrs. Gusterson. "I'd got no 
sticks." 

" I suppose you have known each other 
a long time." 

"No, we hain't. I never set eyes on 
her, to my knowlege, till a day or two 
before we come here. But she would 
make me come, and a rare plague I've 
been to her. She don't look half as strong 
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ZB me, but my roomatics pulls me down, 
and sheVe had to nuss me." 

" It's a great comfort," went on Mrs. 
Brown, as if repeating an axiom, '^ to have 
a kind, well-conducted woman like Mrs. 
Gusterson livin' with me. We works to- 
gether, and that helps to pay the rent ; 
and then she's good company." 

" What work do you do ? " 

" We knit stockings, and muflfetees, and 
things like that. Sometimes we get orders, 
and sometimes we take them out to 
sell." 

" You take them, Hanner," growled Mrs. 
Gusterson. 

*^But, surely, you can't make a living 
in that way?" 

"We couldn't do, sir, if it wasn't for 
what we get from the parish " 

VOL. in. K 
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'^ And thafs a fat lot," scornfully snorted 
the other old woman. 

"But this and that together," went on 
Hannah, " we manage somehow to rub on. 
There's folks worse off than we are, poor 
souls. Some of our regular customers give 
'andsome prices." 

"Because the things wears better than 
what they could get from the shops," in- 
terjected Mrs. Gusterson; "and, Han- 
ner, you can't deny that most on 'em is 
screws; an' sometimes you don't sell a 
thing when you've been traipsing about 
aU day." 

"Well, I try to do my best, Emmer. 
Anyhow, sir, we've managed to pay our 
rent, thank God." 

" Does anybody ever call on you ?" 

" There was a lady come last winter. 
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and give us a trac'," Mrs. Gusterson con- 
temptuously answered. 

"Emmer ain't herself to-night," Mrs. 
Brown anxiously explained. ^' She do suf- 
fer dreadful, poor dear. There was folks 
in the Kow worse off than we was then, 
and I told the lady so. She 'adn't much 
to give, and Emmer wouldn't have taken 
the money, either, out of the mouths of 
them that wanted it worse than us. She 
was a kind, sweet young lady. It was 
as good as a fire to have her in the room, 
and she did send us half-a-hundred, you 
know, Emmer." 

" What church do you go to ?" 

" Emmer can't go out, poor dear " 

"And Emmer wouldn't if she could,'* 
sneered Mrs. Gusterson. "What's the 
good 0' goin' to church when you're poor ? 
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You only get shoved about and looked 
down on. A lot of fine folks with their 
smart clothes, and their smart prayer-books, 
settin' on cushions, and you a-settin' on 
them cold, hard benches." 

" Well, Emmer," said Mrs. Brown, with 
a laugh, "I've got a seat right agin' 
the stove. But what do it matter," she 
added seriously, "whether you're rich or 
poor when you're in church? Everybody 
has got the same God, and Christ didn't 
die for one more than another. Poor folks, 
I fancy, is best off at church. There's so 
much about them in the Bible. P'r'aps 
heaven don't seem so nice to them that 
have plenty of money, as it do to us. 
They've got so many things to leave be- 
hind them when they die. And yet I can't 
think that. What's the things rich folk 
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has got to them you read about in Eevela- 
tion? I like to hear that read out in 
church, sir — about the holy city and the 
voice of many waters. Seems as if the 
organ should be playing all the while. 
' They shall hunger no more, neither thirst 
any more, and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes, and there shall be 
no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, 
neither shall there be any more pain ; for 
the former things are passed away.' That's 
the beautifuUest book in the Bible, I think, 
sir." 

As the old woman quavered the noble 
words which have comforted myriads of the 
down-stricken and down-trodden, with as 
near an approach to clerical tone as her 
piping voice could simulate, she hugged 
herself enjoyingly as if the scanty fire had 
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suddenly burst out into yule-log blaze ; 
and even Mrs. Gusterson looked up with 
a gleam of hopeful light glancing over 
her dreary eyes. But Mrs. Gusterson soon 
relapsed into grumpy gloom. 

" Tes, that sounds worry nice," she said. 
" I wish I could say off Scrip tur' like 
that. But we've got to live now, you 
know, Hanner." 

"Well, ain't we livin' now, Emmer?'' 
was Mrs. Brown's^^ rejoinder, "and if dyin' 
means goin' to that, I don't see why you 
and me need fret ourselves." 

From the disjointed autobiographical re- 
miniscences which I afterwards managed 
to elicit from the two old women, I gathered 

that Mrs. Brown had had far more than 
Mrs. Gusterson to damp her spirits. The 
latter had never had the care which a 
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poor woman's family brings upon her, and 
up to a very late period of her life had 
been in good practice as a charwoman. 
She spoke with regretful pride of the gin 
and beer she used to get, just as more 
aristocratical ^'reduced gentlewomen" speak 
of the mansions they have been obliged 
to give up, and the carriages they once 
rode in. Mrs. Brown, on the other hand, 
had had to fend for others as well as her- 
self from the time she was eighteen. 
She had married then — a husband who 
thrashed her before their married life was 
brought to a close by his tumbling drunk 
off a scaffold. She was left with a large 
family, some of whom were sickly, whilst 
others of them ran wild. In spite of her 
slaving for her children, she had outlived 
them all. In her old age, she was left 
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to make a fight for a living, without any 
human famiHar except the crusty old woman 
wliom their common loneliness, and her 
wish to be of some good to somebody, had 
led her, as it were, to adopt. But old 
Hannah had faith in a Friend whose close 
affection makes the warmest human rela- 
tionship seem cold ; she had hope of 
reaching the beautiful city she was so fond 
of reading about in Eevelation; and so 
she lived in cheerful charity just imder 
the leaking roof of No. 17, BoUngbroke 
Kow. 

She does not live there now; or Mrs. 
Gusterson either. Mrs. Brown died a few 
weeks after she had knitted me half-a- 
dozen pair of socks; and, in spite of her 
rheumatism, Mrs. Gusterson insisted on 
hobbling after her old room-mate to the 
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grave, and took fresh cold upon its brink 
which soon brought her back to her own. 
There is no lack of such old women, how- 
ever, still left in London to be looked after. 



XXIY. 

« 

QUITE ALOXE. 

T IFE ! What a different meaning that 
■^ word has to different people ! After 
ail, the tniismatic fact that all people, 
whilst they live, must breathe is almost 
the only common attribute of their lives. 
It is about another lonely old woman's life 
that I am about to tell. At the risk of 
giving some good-natured critic a tempting 
chance of quoting for the ten-thousandth 
time " a fellow-feeling makes one wondrous 
kind," I must say that I pity from the 
bottom of my heart those poor old women. 
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Whether they have struggled all their lives, 
or whether they have been in prosperous, 
or comparatively prosperous, circumstances 
all their lives, or whether they have "had 
reverses," they seem, as a rule, to have a 
far harder lot than old men under similar 
circumstances. They get shelved in general 
esteem far earlier and more completely. 
Even when an old woman lacks no bodily 
comfort, unless she be a very exceptional 
old woman, or it be necessary to propitiate 
her for interested purposes, she cannot help 
feeling, I should say, that her belongings, 
however "kind" they may be, virtually 
ignore her as a reasoning being. Grand- 
mamma may be humoured, but she can see 
that any recognition of the fact that she 
may possibly have a will of her own is a 
very transparent sham on the part of the 
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younger generations that have taken the 
management of her affairs as well as their 
own into their own hands, quite heedless 
at heart as to what may be her opinion 
of their usurpation. And sometimes they 
impose their often selfish dictation upon 
grandmamma without paying her the poor 
compliment of humouring her — ^bluntly order 
her to fall into the arrangements they have 
made for their own convenience, without 
even pretending to have had any regard for 
hers. Old men sometimes get deposed in this 
way, but far fewer of them ; and then only 
when they are far more dependent and 
superannuated than the grandmammas I 
am talking of. It is, I think, both absurd 
and cowardly to use "old woman" as a 
term of contempt in the sweeping way we 
do. A few old women have an almost 
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fiendish /ort?^ of character, and a raven-like 
aptitude for spying out and pouncing on 
sorely-weak points, that would make most 
of the contemners of old women look very 
small, if they were brought into collision 
with, or under the scrutiny of, these speci- 
mens of the despised sisterhood. Some old 
women, no doubt, are very silly, very 
fussy, very .garrulous, very feebly spiteful ; 
but so are some old men, a good many old 
men — and a good many middle-aged men, 
and young men, too — a good many middle- 
aged and young women also. For my part, 
I think that old women, as a generation, 
could compare on very favourable terms 
with the generations that aflFect to look 
down on them, in all points except physical 

force and fleshiness. And even in respect 
of '' looks," I am not sure that the old 
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ladies would not, as a body, get tne best 
of it. If there are hideous old ^' beauties " 
who fancy they are beauties still, are there 
not young women and young men — quite 
as vain as the young women — who fancy 
themselves Venuses and Adonises, but who 
are, always were, and always will be ugly, 
until they are wreathed, in the beautiful 
Welsh phrase, with " the blossoms of the 
grave " — that is, if they have sense enough 
not to hide their white hair under puffy 
fronts that impose on nobody, or dye it 
an equally non-deceiving* greenish purple? 
What right, moreover, has a pig-eyed por- 
cinely configurated paterfamilias, or a beef- 
flashed, though certainly not "ox-eyed," 
materfamilias, to turn up the nose at the 
" looks " of the old woman that may 
sometimes be seen — an old woman as 
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beautiful as an autumn sunset, when the 
leaves are flecked with the first snows of 
winter ? 

I scarcely know, however, how my general 
defence of old women has led me on to talk 
of old women's beauty just now. There 
was no physical beauty in the old woman 
of whom I am about to write. Indeed, it 
was her hard angular face that drew my 
attention to her. I am wrong though 
— ^it was the sad, dreamy expression on 
that hard, angular face at the time I first 
saw it. 

One Sunday evening iu summer I was 
wandering, quite lost, in a warren of 
London lanes, courts, and blind alleys. 
The lanes — save that the figure is too 
frolicsome for the doleful locality — seemed 
to have been laid out by magnifying the 
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irregular circles made by a kitten mimiiig 
after its own tail. Once in them, it was 
almost impossible for an ungnided stranger 
to get out of their intersecting, wavy, and 
jagged curves, unless he turned under low 
archways, or through clefts between houses 
— so narrow that it was necessary to sidle 
through them, — ^to be brought up short by 
the dead wall of a cul de sac, or to lose him- 
self once more in a Chinese puzzle of courts 
within courts. After the bewilderment of 
those inosculating nests . of courts, it was 
almost a relief to discover from some often- 
passed landmark that one had got out again 
into the. comparatively plain-sailing of the 
round-abouting lanes. They crossed like 
snakes lying one over another with their 
tails in their mouths, but still it was easier 
in them than it was in the courts to reason 
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that one must eventually emerge into some 
familiar street or "road. Cheapside, Ox- 
ford Street, Whitechapel, Shoreditch, the 
Borough High Street, New Cut, impress 
country people and foreigners with a 
forcible idea of the vast population of 
London, owing to their throngs of passen- 
gers; but a Londoner, I think, is more 
likely to be impressed by it if he turns into 
such a maze as I have described — one with 
which he is not familiar. He can find 
scores of them by just turning to the right 
or left out of thoroughfares he has known 
by heart from boyhood. He will be startled 
at any time, but especially on a Sunday 
night, to find spaces which on the map look 
like very small blocks of untraversable 
building, as bored and honeycombed as sea- 
wormed wreck, and crammed with squalid 
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people squatting everywhere like a swarm 
of Egyptian frogs. 

Whilst I was wandering about in the 
warren I have described, the bells of a 
church at some little distance pealed out. 
They were a saddening rather than a sooth- 
ing sound, because it was so easy to note 
that their sweet Sabbath song went home 
to the hearts of scarcely any of the people 
aroimd me. The tired faces looked no 
easier, the stolid faces looked none the more 
mobile, the savage faces looked no softer, 
the shallow frivolous faces were mellowed 
by no ennobling shade of seriousness, the 
besotted faces continued bestial. The sound 
of pealing (not ding-donging) church bells 
is sweet per se^ and sweetly suggestive, 
wherever it may be heard, but it seems 
to me especially sweet — at any rate, in 
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the latter sense — ^when it peals over the 
grimy roofs and grotesque chimney-pots 
of a poor quarter in a great city. It 
sounds as if a chorus of angels were singing 
for the consolation of the city's strugglers, 
'^ There is peace to be obtained on earth — 
there is everlasting peace, there is joy whose 
everlasting jubilance will never flag, will 
never cloy, hereafter." 

But that was not the interpretation which 
the people in my warren put upon the 
Sunday evening peal. So far as appear- 
ances went, they put no interpretation 
whatever upon it. They simply dis- 
regarded it, because it was nothing to 
them — just as the oaths and other foul 
language flying about were nothing to 
them, except when they chanced to be the 
recipients or bandiers of them. The old 
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woman to whom I allude was the only- 
exception. The peal of bells somehow made 
me look up, and I saw a face that fixed my 
eyes. It was hard and angular, as I have 
said, but a stream of sunshine, 'not strong 
enough to dazzle, falling upon it, I could 
see every line of it. It was : not quite 
emancipated from the influence of its doleful 
surroundings, but as the haggard old woman 
leaned out of her little window — a window 
opening on the black battered tiles, and 
patched with paper, rags, and an old hat — 
and listened to the evening bells, the 
memory of a pleasant past, so distant that 
it had become almost a dream to her,- — 
the anticipation of rest and , happiness for 
ever, which surely she would not have 
much longer to wait for, so swept over 
her sunlit rugged countenance that it was, 
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as it were, the face of an angel in com- 
parison with the faces above which it 
looked out. 

Soon afterwards I learnt that old woman's 
history. It made me feel more than I had 
ever felt before the loneliness of London 
life. It also made me see more vividly 
than I had ever seen before that — ^however 
the fact may be explained — a belief in 
Christ does give real comfort and courage 
when, without such a belief, the wretched 
would be utterly wretched, the weary 
worsted in life's struggle would walk into 
the water, or lie down and die in their 
foodless garrets or the first quiet street- 
comer they could find. 

This old woman, the almost starving 
tenant of a bare room in a London slum, 
was the eldest daughter of a Northampton- 
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shire land-agent, a well-to-do man, who 
managed two or three important estates 
in different parts of the country, and had 
besides property of his own. He had a 
handsome old house overlooking the mar- 
ket-square in Northampton, and his daugh- 
ters were brought up in almost luxurious 
comfort, and taught, in consideration of 
the intercourse which their father had 
with "the landed gentry," and of his 
owning a little land himself, to look down 
somewhat on the daughters of even the 
most prosperous tradesfolk in the Drapery, 
Northampton's Eegent Street. When the 
old woman (whom I will henceforth call 
Miss Nene) found that I knew a little about 
Northampton, she brightened up, and began 
to talk about the old town she had not seen 
for nearly fifty years. 
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"Ah, yes, sir," she said, '^ I remember 
the Eace-course well enough. My sisters 
were very pretty, and the Hunt gentlemen 
made so much. of them at the race ball that 
the other girls were quite jealous. You 
wouldn't think that I had ever dressed 
in fine clothes and gone to balls, would 
you, sir? But we held our heads high 
then. If any one had told me that I should 
ever be as I am now, I should have thought 
him raving mad. It never entered my head 
that I could ever have to wear rags, and go 
without food and fire, and be looked down 
on even by the beggars. But it's God's 
will, and I won't murmur. Is that old 
house by Newland still standing, sir — the 
one with the shields in front ? There used 
to be some Welsh words cut on it that I've 
heard meant this — ^Without God, without 
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everything; God, and enough.' And I've 
learnt that lesson, I bless His name." 

The youngest sisters married "warm 
men," the mother died. Miss Nene was 
left to keep her father's house. Although 
now an old maid, she was a "highly 
respectable" old maid, with money coming 
to her on her father's death, and, therefore, 
was still a personage of some importance 
to her neighbours, brothers-in-law, and 
nephews and nieces. 

In those days hard drinking imfortunately 
was so prevalent amongst her father's patrons, 
the landed gentry whom she had been taught 
to look upon as only a little lower than the 
angels, that she did not consider the respec- 
tability of her family at all impaired by the 
fact that her father went to bed drunk two 
or three times every week. When, however, 
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he began to drink hard in the daytime, so as 
to incapacitate himself for business, even 
those who T^ere -willing to bo his boon com- 
panions at what they called " decent hours " 
began to shake their heads. None drank 
himself to death, and when his affairs were 
looked into, it was found that so far from 
having any money to leave his children, he 
had died in debt to his employers. 

The old home was broken up, and Miss 
Nene had to find another for herself as best 
she could. " I shouldn't have minded that 
so much," she said, "though I could not 
help thinking it hard that neither of my 
brothers-in-law would let me come to them, 
not even for a week. They were dis- 
appointed, you see, at not having got what 
they had expected from father, and, of 
course, they knew I'd nothing to leave 
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their children then. But people said that 
poor father was a cheat, and that I was as 
bad, and it was terrible to come down like 
that where we'd always been so respected. 
I went to church and said my prayers and 
read my Bible and ^ Whole Duty,' but I 
didn't know really what Christianity was 
in those days. I was a Pharisee. To be 
thought well of was all I cared about. I've 
had my punishment, haven't I, sir ? But I 
oughtn't to talk about punishment — if I 
hadn't had a come-down, perhaps I should 
have gone on being a Pharisee all my life." 
A maiden lady of fifty, brought up in 
a comfortable middle-class home, in an old- 
fashioned English town, whose chief anxiety 
has been to lay out the money which has 
been supplied her without stint on satis- 
factory family and company dinners, is 
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about as unfit a character as can be con- 
ceived to fight the world without backers. 
Miss Nene would have made an excellent 
housekeeper perhaps, for any one in easy 
circumstances, but owing to her father's 
defalcations she had no one to reconmiend 
her for such a place, and she was glad 
at last to tak^, for a little more than her 
board and lodging, a situation which she 
heard of by chance — ^that of general domestic 
drudge for a struggling widowed tradesman 
in Walworth, who had ten small children, 
but could only afford to keep one servant, 
a little girl from the workhouse. " I've 
wished myself back there many a time," 
said the old woman, " but I thought I 
should go beside myself when I first got 
there. Everything was so noisy and so 
nasty, and the children were so unruly, 
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and I'd never a minute to myself, and he 
was so near about the food, poor man, 
and what there was didn't seem fit to set 
before a dog. I thought so then, God 
forgive me, and now many's the day I 
get nothing but a crust I've picked up 
off an ash-heap. Yes, sir, that's the simple 
truth. I soak them when I've a chance, 
to get a little of the dust out, and soften 
them a bit, but sometimes I've been so 
hungry that I was glad to eat them just 
as I found them. But I was going to 
tell you, sir — it was at Walworth I first 
got to know my Saviour. Sundays weren't 
much like Sundays there, no more than 
they are here — ^it was one of those shops 
that keep open all day. The man some- 
times put the shutters up for an hour or 
two in the afternoon, when he wanted to 
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get a rest, but not often — there wasn't 
much sleep to be got in that house whilst 
the children were about. Sometimes the 
poor man would get me to take the 
youngest of them to church just to keep 
them out of his way, but it wasn't often 
that I could get to church anyhow. I 
always went morning and afternoon at 
Northampton (father stayed at home in 
the afternoon), and so when I first went 
to Walworth, I felt as if I'd got into a 
heathen country. I don't know how it 
was, but one Sunday evening the shop 
was shut, and they were all out — all except 
the three youngest. They slept in my 
room — ^two on the floor, and one with me. 
So I thought I'd have a quiet read in the 
parlour behind the shop, and I went up 
to my box to get out my Prayer-Book and 
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Bible and the ^ Whole Duty.' I brought 
down the ^Eise and Progress/ too. That 
was the only thing I'd got of mother's. 
Mother was very fond of it. When she was 
quite a little girl she'd seen Dr. Doddridge 
— ^he died in Portugal, you know, sir — ^but 
he used to preach in Northampton. He 
had a school there, in Sheep Street. Mother 
sometimes went to the chapel that used to 
be his — ^the one on Castle Hill. Father 
didn't like it, because he was a Church 
and King man, and thought all meetingers 
were worse than French infidels. So mother 
didn't go often, but she was very fond of 
reading the ^ Eise and Progress.' I'd kept 
it because it was mother's, but I'd never 
read it before that night. I began to read 
it then, and I read it afterwards, and it 
seemed to me that I'd got hold of a different 
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sort of religion to wbat Pd been nsed to. 
I didn't like it at first, bnt afterwards when 
I read the Bible again, I seemed to under- 
stand it better. The texts I couldn't make 
ont before seemed to fit in to what the 
' Bise and Progress' said ; and now, thank 
Grod, Pve known for many a year what 
it is to have a Sayionr to go to who'll 
comfort yon none the less, but all the 
more, because you're poor and miserable, 
and everybody else looks down on you. 
I don't like to venture into a church now. 
Pm such a scarecrow — ^I'm afiraid they'd 
turn me out. Pve had to part even with 
my Bible, and if I had it still, my eyes are 
too dim now for reading print. But it isn't 
having Christ ioside a book that comforts 
you — ^it's having Him in your heart — 
always ready just when you want Him to 
comfort you." 
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Poor old Miss Nene had long and often 
stood in dire need of comfort. When she 
lost her " home " in Walworth through the 
bankruptcy of her employer, she had ob- 
tained a series of such other employments 
as a friendless, old-fashioned old woman, 
originally fitted for nothing but to manage 
a house in the country in which money 
could be got for the asking, might be 
expected to obtain in London. At last, 
or rather very speedily, even these employ- 
ments came to an end, and the poor old 
body who in her Northampton home walked 
about in an atmosphere of lavender sprigs 
and chintz-patterned pot-pourri^ and who 
would have had her piece of mind seriously 
disturbed if her cook had not taken out 
a hare's liver almost before the man who 
brought the game had drunk the glass of 
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famished as they are, they will totter about 
for hours — no matter what the weather, or 
how mucky the places — in the not always 
realised hope of earning a morsel of food — 
food got, not given ; and when they cannot 
get it, quietly starve " at home ^' — that is, 
in damp, cold, or hot, filthy, fusty, cramped 
holes, into which if a pointer were put, the 
kingdom would ring with indignant leaders 
on Barbarous Inhumanity to Koble Dumb 
Animals. I do not grudge the dogs their 
friends — those that are not sporting or pet 
dogs are often sorely in need of Mends — 
but I wish that my Noble Bumb Animals — 



these poor old silent bone-grubbers, could 
get a little more attention shown them, in a 
country like this, in which so much mis- 
cellaneous pity is going about Uke a roaring 
deluge seeking whom it may next drench.. 



i 



XXY. 

OLD BOOKS AND FEESH BLOSSOMS. 

T) OTH by day and night there is plenty 
-^ of bustle in London street-markets, 
and by night there is plenty of blaze ; the 
light and the loud shouting, however, have 
nothing cheerful in them. It is such a 
fierce struggle for life on the part of the 
vociferating vendors, such a piteously feeble 
holding on to life on the part of the buyers 
— anxiously speculating how best to lay out 
their few farthings — ^that one notes in those 
long, flaring, brawling marts. Wander 
during what I may call the mai^ch-time 
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between Saturday and Sunday, tlirough the 
aveniies of stalls and barrows — four thou- 
sand of them — that are then hotly com- 
peting for custom in the New Cut, Union 
Street, Borough, the Brill, Tottenham Court 
Koad, St. George's Market, Drury Lane, 
Exmouth Street, Leather Lane, Whitecross 
Street, Shoreditch, Whitechapel, the Com- 
mercial Eoad, &c., and you will not feel so 
much inclined, as, perhaps, you were before, 
to think that this is the best of all possible 
worlds. The clamour of those miles of 
wrestling for a bare living will haunt your 
dreams. A few London street - markets, 
however, are free from this painful tumult. 

The foot of the dead- wall of the Yinegar 
Works in the City Eoad is a favourite pitch 
for certain classes of street-sellers — open-air 
vendors of second-hand books, of second- 
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hand music, of cheap coloured prints, of 
walking-sticks and gingham umbrellas, of 
birds, of roots, flowers in pots, shrubs and 
tiny trees, muster there in a row. They are 
an exceptionally quiet set of street-sellers — 
mostly old men, women, and children left in 
charge of their mothers' stalls — who seem to 
think that their wares do not stand in need 
of the screeching, brawling advertisements 
which half deafen one in most street- 
markets. 

One sultry summer evening I stopped 
opposite one of these book-stalls, partly 
because I had been half choked with dust, 
and felt refreshed by the acid scent and 
taste of the Yinegar Works' atmosphere, 
and partly to amuse myself by examining 
the old bookseller's stock, with the chance 
of stumbling in it on something that mi^t 
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&iiit me. Under tibe stalL and <m bodi sides 
of it, wefe boxes in niiidi ime headed in 
CGSsftsaitjii peiiodieais, pampiiietj% and boolLS 
— most of them with at least one ooTer oflEl 
or at any rate loose, and gnttr widi dust 
that stuck to the numerous grease-spots on 
page and binding like sand or pounce to 
moist ink. In these heaps, like seed-labels 
into garden-beds, were stack weather-stained 
tickets, inscribed — " These at 1 A,*' " These 
at 2J.," "All these at Mr On the staU 
stood and lay the more Talnable portion 
of the stock — ^rolnmes that were priced at 
^d. and upwards. Those that lay on their 
sides had the uj^r side covered with what 
had once been white paper, marked with 
price and title in big, bloated characters. 
It was a c-nrious medley : Wesley's ^* Primi- 
tive Physic ;" Walker s " Lucian ;• ' a podgy 
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octavo in stamped binding, vaguely labelled 
''Latin," which proved on opening to be 
Lactantii (S.) Opera. Studio Mich. Tkomasii; 
the " Thorough - Bred Poor Gentleman's 
Book, or How to live in London on £100 a 
Year ;" '' Henry, Earl of Moreland ;" three 
odd volumes of the Spectator; an "Eton 
Latin Grammar;" a Bonny castle's ''Arith- 
metic ;" a Welsh Bible ; a Pinnock's Gold- 
smith's " History of Eome ; " Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rowe's "Works;" "Roderick Random;" 
and Bunyan's " Grace Abounding ;" those 
were some of the books that rubbed shoul- 
ders on the stall. I was smiling at having 
found the " Life of the Rev. John Fletcher, 
of Madeley, Salop," sandwiched between 
"Lives of Eminent Pirates and Highway- 
men " and the " Comic Minstrel," when the 
stall-keeper — a shrewd-looking but kind- 
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looking old man, who had been taking Ms 
late tea or early supper on the other side of 
the stall — glanced up and said, "What's 
the joke, sir? So long as there's no harm 
in it, I always like to have my share of any 
fun that's going." 

"Ah, yes, sir," he went on, when I had 
told him that it was the miscellaneousness 
of his stock that had amused me ; " I've a 
little of all sorts, old and young, and they're 
all, perhaps, a little the worse for wear — 
like us, I says to my neighbours for a joke. 
We're young and old, and most of us are a 
little the worse for wear, but let's hope 
there's good inside some of us, as it is with 
the books, I says — don't I, Fan?" 

Fan, a pretty little girl, who had been 
sharing the old man's meal, looked up and 
laughed. 
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" Is she your grand-daughter ?" I asked. 

"No, sir, she don't belong to me, but 
we're fast friends — ain't we, Fanny? We're 
neighbours where we live, and now she's 
keeping that flower-stall next to mine for 

her mother, who's over there " (pointing to 
the Lying-in Hospital), " and I promised 
her mother I'd give Fanny an eye till she 
was about again, but Fanny don't want 
much looking after. She's more help to me 
than I'm to her, I think. You're wanted, 
Fanny." 

Fanny darted to the customer who had 
stopped before her stall, divided in his 
choice between a bushy fuchsia and a 
giraffe-necked arum. Presently the arum 
went off, nodding its white head over its 
purchaser's shoulder ; and I went off too — 
having bought of the old man that queer 
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^'religious" novel, ^^ Henry, Earl of More- 
land." 

After that, I often stopped to have a chat 
with old Ben, as I found my bookseller was 
named. He was a quaint, kindly old fellow 
— ^no cynic — ^but still an acute observer of 
things and persons. He had bushy, grey 
eyebrows, a hooked nose, and very bright 
eyes — at least, they looked bright when 
seen through his horn-rimmed spectacles. 
So far, he had somewhat of the raven's half- 
fierce, half-knowing look, but there were no 
lines of scorn or craft in his face; his mouth 
showed that he was a genial old fellow, 
and when he smiled, it was not a mere 
spasmodic twitch of the lips, but cheerful 
light bursting out all over the counten- 
ance. 

He read books, as well as sold them ; and, 
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as lie had been in the street book-trade the 
greater part of his life, his reading had been 
pretty extensive and most droUy miscel- 
laneous, " I can relish almost any book 
that is a book," he said to me ; "I mean 
such as the men that wrote them couldn't 
help writing, — where there's no pumping 
up or putting together, just because the 
man's obliged to write for his living, or 
wants it to be said he's wrote a book, but 
up it comes, like a spring 0' water, or one 0' 
Fanny's flowers. It's a queer thing that I 
can't give a nice little girl like her more of 
a likin' for readin'. I've taught her, but 
she don't care about it — and yet she's no 
fool neither. And she's uncommon fond of 
her flowers, too, so that it's all the stranger 
to me. Books and blossoms ought to go 
together in folks' likin' to my thinking. 
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Now there's a sweet sight," old Ben added, 

pointing to the flower -stall, in front of 

which Fanny's mother, who had come out of 

hospital, was watering her tiers of plants, 

whilst Fanny sat beside it, nursing the new 

baby. ^ ' There^s red and white and gold — all 

manner of colours for you; and don't they seem 

to drink it in, as if they felt thirsty and were 

thanking her for doing it ? Well, / can see 

the beauty of flowers. Glad enough I was 

when Fan and her mother took the pitch. 

Spring twelvemonth they came, and now I'm 

as grand as King Nebuchadnezzar with my 

hanging garden. It's a pleasant thing to 

look at, and to smell, especially in a road 

like this. It cools you like on the hottest 

day to look at the green, and when there's 

musks and mignonette and stocks all out 

together, it's like smelling music somehow. 
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I'm pretty nigh as fond of flowers as Fanny 
is; so it puzzles me that Fanny don't like 
books. She's a good little girl, and reads 
her Bible, but she'd a deal rather have me 
tell her stories out of it. As to other books, 
she don't seem to care to open them. It's a 
pity, for I'd lend her any I thought was proper 
for her, and so she could improve her mind. 
^They're so ugly, Ben,' she says to me one 
day about mine — ^meaning the covers. And 
so far as binding goes, I'll confess my books 
ain't much to boast of. So I tried her with 
the smart-bound children's books we can 
sometimes pick up cheap a few months after 
they're published. She liked the covers, 
but she didn't care for the stories — ^not half 
so much as I did — though they were written 
for children about children. It's strange, 
because she's so quick in most things. 
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She'll pick up anything that's told her fast 
enough, and she's fond of stories that way. 
Books or no books, however, Fanny's a good 
willing little girl, and her poor mother is as 
well-meaning a woman as you're likely to 

come across. It's a pity she hasn't a better 

« 

husband." 

" What, is he a lazy fellow that makes 
his wife work for him?" 

^'No, he ain't lazy exactly — ^he'U work 
hard enough; but all that he gets, and 
pretty nigh aU his wife brings home, he 
spends on himself. He'll keep steady for 
his own sake for a goodish speU, and then 
he'll break out, and spend all he's saved, 
and let his wife and child that helped to 
earn it starve for anything he cares. There 
was three between Fanny and the new baby, 
that died, I do believe, because they hadn't 
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food enough. I don't like to say I despise 
anybody. We're too fond of fancying we're 
virtuous people just for talking angrily 
about folks that haven't behaved themselves, 
and doing all the time just as mean things in 
another way ourselves. It's a cheap way that 
of being good. But, anyhow, I don't respect 
Bill Simmonds. He's been doing downright 
well lately — I mean so far as getting money 
goes — and yet he let his wife lie-in at the 
hospital. Of course, as things were, it was 
a lucky thing for the poor woman that she 
did manage to get in ; but Bill ought to be 
ashamed of himself. He was well able — if 
he'd had any respect for himself and his 
wife, who'd work her finger-ends off for 
him, though he do treat her so badly — to 
have had her looked after comfortable at 
home. Hospitals wasn't intended to give 
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husbands that don't care for their wives 
more money to buy beer." 

On an afternoon in the following winter, 
when I came to the Vinegar Works' dead- 
wall, I missed old Ben the bookseller. 
Panny's mother was there, ready to sell 
a doleful-looking array of potted evergreens, 
but finding a readier sale for the roast 
chestnuts she was vending from the shallow 
pan that covered her more cheerful-looking 
charcoal fire. I made inquiries of her about 
old Ben. 

"Ah, dear good man," she answered, 
"he's at 'ome bad. Fanny stayed to nuss 
him and the baby both. It would be 'ard if 
we didn't do somethink for a good old man 
like that. He's often fed us when, if it 
hadn't been for him, we shouldn't have had 
bite nor sup. Not that he was so well off 
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neither, and we oughtn't to have been as 
bad off, if everybody did what they should. 
It's 'ard we can't do more for him now, and 
him that's done so much for us; I'd ha' 
tried to sell his books for him, poor old man 
— ^not that he sells many this time 0' 'ear, 
'cept now and then when he's got a smart 
un, and he 'appens on them as wants to 
give Christmas boxes to their young uns 
cheap. I'd ha' tried to sell 'em anyhow, 
though it ain't much I knows about 'em. I 
could ha' made out the figurs on 'em, and 
I'd ha' tried to sell 'em for him,, if I'd been 
let; but I wasnH^ sir. He's very bad with 
the rheumatiz, poor old man. He can't lift 
his right 'and, and he's doubled up in the 
back, locked like in the I'ines, with his 
nose a'most on to his knees." 

Just then Fanny brought round the 
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muffled-up baby to receive another instal- 
ment of maternal refreshment. " The gen- 
tleman's askin' about old Ben,'' said Fanny's 
mother ; ^' how is he now ? " 

"He's as bad as ever, and as cheery," 
was Panny's answer. " He's been makin' 
me laugh, an' baby to see me, with the 
funny stories he's been tellin', 'oldin' his 
'ead a-one side all the time, an' twitchin', 
poor old man, as if you was screwin' a 
gimlet into his neck. And nice stories he's 
told me, as isn't funny, out o' the Testa- 
ment. I wish I was as good as old Ben, 
mother." 

I felt a wish to see this good old Ben 
again, and I asked where I could find 
him. 

"Fanny '11 take you, sir," cried her 
pleased mother. " Go with the gentleman. 
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Fanny, and then you can run back and look 
after the chestnuts, whilst I'm a-nussin'." 

We had only to turn into Old Street 
Eoad, go a little way along it, and then 
turn a little way out of it, and we had 
reached Ben the bookseller's lodgings. He 
had one room in a house of which Fanny's 
father tenanted the ground-floor and the 
yard. The yard had a little stable and a 
little shed in it. '^ Oh, for the roots, and 
the cart, and the pony, and that — father's 
away in the cart now, goin' round with 
Christmas, and it's goin' off prime," said 
Fanny, when I asked her what need her 
father had of such outbuildings. His wife's 
hints and old Ben's more openly condem- 
natory appraisement of him were, therefore, 
I had reason to fear, merited. When we 
went into old Ben's room, he was sitting 
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bent up over a fire that might have been 
larger without inconvenience to any one, 
and certainly with considerable increase of 
comfort to the invalid. Whfen he heard 
Fanny's voice as we went in (his neck and 
back were too tightly " locked " to allow 
him to turn his head) he said, " Why, Fan, 
the little un must have had an uncommon 
short spell of it — ^how do ye manage to keep 
him so quiet ? ' • 

"I've left baby with mother, Ben," 
answered Fanny. 

"Ah, but you mustn't do that. Fan — 
thank you all the same for your kindness in 
wanting to look after me. It's a comfort to 
have ye, but you must run back at once, 
and help mother whilst she's got the 
baby." 

"And so I'm goin', Ben. I've only 
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brought round a gen'leman as wanted to 
see ye.'^ 

" That^ Fan; who^ Fan — ^take your choice 
— ^but not a5, Fan ; why won't ye mind the 
grammar I teaches ye ? " 

Ben was a better grammarian in theory 
than in practice ; he had educated himself 
into some notion of what was the " proper 
way to speak," but old habits, and the 
modes of speech of the people — the flesh- 
and blood people — ^with whom he was most 
familiar, were ever and anon too strong for. 
his theory and the better example set hinri 
(although by no means invariably) by his 
dearly beloved books. 

When I had been introduced, Fanny 
ran back to her mother and baby, and Ben 
and I were left to talk. Our talk over his 
hearth was for more unreserved than it had 
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been over his stall. I found that he was, 
so far as I can presume to judge, a Christian 
of the most genuine type. He did not wear 
his profession of faith like a Pharisee's phy- 
lactery — make a profuse use of theological 
phraseology in company in which he thought 
it might win him favour ; he used, indeed, 
scarcely any of those set phrases which 
circulate amongst "religious people," until 
they too often become, in Mr, Maurice's 
metaphor, "notes and bills which there is 
nothing to meet." Old Ben's Christianity 
manifested itself in simple trust in God and 
love of Christ, and a Good-Samaritan-like 
interpretation of the word "neighbour." 
Fanny and her mother, I found afterwards, 
were far from being the only people whom 
old Ben helped, when he could, out of his 
slender earnings, and constantly, except 
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when he was disabled, with his cheerful 
aid. 

I had made up my little parcel of selec- 
tions from Ben's stock — I had been obliged 
to make it smaller than I wished, because 
Ben knew my book-tastes pretty well, and 
was very quick in distinguishing, and very 
firm in refusing to sell any volume which I 
had selected, as he phrased it, "just be- 
cause I wanted to buy of him," — when 
back came Fanny and the baby. Baby 
was sound asleep, but when the shawl in 
which it was muffled up was turned off 
its face, two or three of the white flowers 
called " Christmas roses " made their ap- 
pearance, loosely held in baby's dimpled 

paw. 

" Them's for you, Ben — ^you're so fond 
0' flowers," said Fanny. 
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" I hope you haven't been spending your 
father's money on me ; thank you kindly all 
the same, but why wanH you mind your 
grammar, Fan?" was Ben's response, as 
Fanny laid the flowers on the knee of the 
pleased old man. 

"No, they was giv' me. If I could 
spend money, I'd buy summat better than 
that for ye, Ben. An' I can't see as it's all 
father's when we ams it. The chestnuts 'as 
been sellin' like one o'clock." 

" What's the price of one o'clock. Fan? " 
the old man asked with a chuckle (paren- 
thesized by a sharp twitch of pain). 

'^ Pve been making money too, Fan," 
he went on, putting some into her hand ; 
"so you put baby down by the fire, and 
run out again like a kind little girl, and tell 
'em to send in half-a-hundred, and we'll 
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have a bit of a blaze, and — ^hum — ^hum — 
tell mother — ^hum — ^hum — ^hum." 

"Hum — hum — ^hum," I think I could 
not have been mistaken in interpreting into 
orders to buy something for supper, and an 
invitation to Mrs. Simmonds to share it 
with Ben and Fan. 



XXYI. 

THE FOEBESES. 

TT7HEN I first knew Archibald Forbes 
^ " he was a merchant in London. He 
was a widower, and his only surviving 
child, Janet, kept his handsome old house 
at Clapton. It was an old-fashioned place, 
with old-fashioned furniture, begirt with 
noble old trees, and lofty old garden walls. 
It was a pleasant place to spend a Sunday 
afternoon at. My friend was not one of 
those rigid Sabbatarians who would lock 
up an infant's toys between Saturday night 
and Monday morning, who look upon a 
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cheerful word or smile on Sunday as a sin, 
and shudder at the sight of people, who 
have been pent up all the week, taking a 
quiet Sunday walk, as if they were indubit- 
ably swarming down the broad road to 
destruction. But still his Scotch breeding 
made him keep Sunday more scrupulously 
than the majority of English people keep it. 
He never read a newspaper or wrote a letter 
on Sunday. He did not object to a friend's 
dropping in to tea, but he never invited 
company on Sunday. There was a peaceful 
hush in the old house and grounds. The 
day there seemed an island of calm, divided 
by some magic moat from Saturday and 
Monday, At that time the Scotch preju- 
dice against the "kist o' pipes" was 
far more prevalent than it is in these 
days. But Forbes did not share it. He 
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had a very ricli-toned little chamber organ, 
on which on Sunday afternoons and even- 
ings Janet used to play Martyrs^ and many 
another Scottish psalm-tune, whilst Forbes 
added his deep bass to his daughter's silvery 
treble. 

Once or twice on Sunday, more frequently 
on other days, I had met at Forbes's his 
nephew, Patrick Forbes, who was engaged 
to his cousin Janet. 

<< Kon amo te, Sabidi, neo possum dicere qnare : 
Hoc tantum scio — non amo te, Sabidi." 

I could not say why I did not like 
Patrick Forbes, but somehow I did not like 
him. He was good-looking, pleasant-man- 
nered, intelligent, well-informed, lively, and 
energetic; his uncle had the highest opi- 
nion of him, and, as I understood, had 
become his surety for a very large amount 
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to enable Mm to raise money and enter a 
pushing engineering firm on equal terms 
with the senior partners. This amount was 
so large that I could not help wondering 
how a shrewd man like my friend Archibald 
could have put almost all his eggs, so to 
speak, into one basket. He gave money 
away very liberally ; he lent it freely, too, 
in small sums, on very slender security, to 
give strugglershe thought deserving of help 
a chance of extricating themselves; but 
when business proper was concerned, there 
was, generally speaking, not an acuter man 
in London than Archibald Forbes. I was, 
therefore, I repeat, startled to find that he 
should have staked almost his whole pro- 
perty on the success and honesty of his 
nephew. But Patrick was his uncle's hero. 
He was the head of their Forbeses — the only 
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son of Archibald's dead elder brother — ^the 
only one near in blood, except Janet, left 
to Archibald. The young fellow's career 
hitherto had been a stride from one success 
to another, and his uncle was thoroughly 
proud as well as fond of him. He was 
engaged to his cousin — ^he was sure to get 
on — and, therefore, there could be no wrong 
done to Janet in giving her cousin, at her 
infinitesimal risk, an earlier chance than he 
might possibly otherwise have got of secur- 
ing a first-rate "position" for her. That, 
I suppose, was the way in which Archibald 
reasoned — ^if he reasoned about the matter 
at all. 

Janet's feelings towards the man to whom 
she was betrothed I could not exactly 
fathom. She was evidently devotedly fond 
of him, and yet every now and then some 

VOL. III. 
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chance word, glance, or gesture of his 
would bring a flicker of distrust upon her 
face, instantly followed by a look of self- 
reproach for having distrusted him, and an 
almost angrily defiant look of flat contradic- 
tion of herself, in case any one should haye 
noticed her flicker of distrust. At any rate, 
that was my fancy. 

I have said that I could not tell at first 
why I could not like Patrick Forbes ; but 
when I came to analyse my feelings, I found 
out how it was. I could not get rid of the 
impression that he was a man who led a 
double life — that he made himself agreeable 
at his uncle's, chimed in with his opinions, 
and did the affectionate lover and good 
young man before his cousin, as a matter of 
policy; but that all the time, however 
blandly he. might smile, he felt it to be a 
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matter of disagreeable necessity — ^that he 
was acting^ not living his genuine life. He 
was too fond of smiling blandly. The smile 
came out with a suspiciously spasmodic 
suddenness whenever Janet turned her face 
towards him, and withered away with sus- 
picious rapidity as soon as he thought that 
no one was looking at him. 

Charlotte Bronte, if I remember rightly, 
considered children and dumb animals the 
most unerring judges of a man's amiability 
— people that little ones, and dogs, and 
cats, and soon, "take to," being, in her 
opinion, really kind-hearted j and those they 
shun — however kind in semblance — just the 
opposite. My friend Archibald could have 
stood this test bravely. Big, rugged, grey- 
bearded old fellow though he was, he was 
everywhere a children's pet. Toddlers 
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embraced his great legs, and pursed up 
their little lips into rosebuds to invite a 
kiss from him. As soon as Archibald's 
footfaU was heaxd in the stable-yard, his 
horse, if loose in his stall, would whinny, 
and come to look out over the half-door, 
and when his master patted him, the horse 
would rub his head against him like a cat. 
The aged, fat, sleepy, toothless St. Bernard 
Archibald professed to keep as a "watch- 
dog," shook off his torpor, came out of his 
kennel, wagged his tail, and into strange 
vagaries fell, as he would dance — goutily 
clumsy gambols — ^when he heard his master's 
voice ; and Archibald's Skye terrier, " Laird 
of Macleod," couched sentry every night 
on the mat outside Archibald's bedroom 
door. The cat or kitten of the period, in 
the old Clapton house, also always made 
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first favourite of the master — purred itself 
off to sleep as near to him as it could get, 
rode about on his broad shoulder (if a 
kitten, playing with the dangling ribbons 
of his bonnet), and when he walked in the 
garden, went up and down the paths before 
him, sideways, and sticking up its tail. 

Patrick Forbes, weighed in the children- 
and- dumb -animal balance, was certainly 
found wanting : neither cats nor dogs sidled 
up to or fawned on him. I was present 
once at a little fHe which his cousin had 
got up for some poor little Homerton 
children in whom she and her father took 
a good deal of interest, and Patrick was 
present at it too. The little ones buzzed 
round Janet and her father like flies round 
sugar-barrels. Patrick, to please his cousin 
and his uncle, tried hard to seem kind and 
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comical to the youngsters, but they shied 
him. The test I have referred to is, I 
think, too sweeping. There axe thoroughly 
kind-hearted people, I believe, who cannot 
^^make Mends" with children because they 
are diffident as to their powers of pleasing 
them. But Patrick's difficulty was not of 
this kind. He had fiiU confidence in him- 
self — only he had no sympathy with the 
children; and children, at any rate, can 
instantly detect a sham of feeling towards 
themselves. 

It chanced one day that I was passing 
through one of the quiet side-streets of 
semi-detached villas, and so on, that branch 
out of the broad, bigger-villaed, but not 
much more bustling, Camden Eoad. 

Passing through this side-street, I saw 
a face through a window, a face I at once 
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recognised — the dark handsome face of 
Patrick Forbes. 

There was nothing wonderful, of course, 
in his visiting in a part of London in which 
I did not know before that he had any 
acquaintances, but there waB something 
singular in the circumstances under which 
I found him there. He was sitting at a 
table with his elbow on it, very close to 
a pretty but childish-looking girl of seven- 
teen or eighteen, who pretended to be 
drawing, whilst he pretended to be inspect- 
ing her work. There was an "almost- 
caught " look in both their faces^ that con- 
vinced me the drawing was a mere pretext 
—that it was only being proceeded with 
because an old gentleman, whom I took 
to be the pretty girl's father, had come 
into the room, and was peering over her 
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shoulder through his double eye-glass, look- 
ing, apparently, somewhat puzzled at the 
small progress she had made since he had 
last seen her drawing. 

The next time I met Patrick Forbes at 
Clapton I said to him— 

"So, Mr. Patrick, you've a new pro- 
fession, I find," 

" New profession ! — ^what do you mean ?" 

"Didn't I see you giving a drawing- 
lesson in Camden Town a week or two 
ago?" 

He flushed and looked confused for a 
second, but instantly recovered himself with 
clever coolness. 

" I suppose Mr. has been trying to 

make you jealous, Janet," he laughed, 
turning to his cousin. "Yes, I teach a 
young lady drawing, and I'm afraid I 
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shan't get much credit out of it. She's 
a nice little chit, but I can't say much for 
her notion of chalks. You knew old Tidy, 
sir?" turning to his uncle. "Oh no, I 
remember now that father fell in with him 
after you'd come to London. . H^b left 
Glasgow, and settled in London, too; but 
I'm afraid the poor old fellow hasn't done 
much for himself. He lives in a nutshell 
of a house, and Louey — that's his daughter's 
name — wants to go out as a governess. 
She's rubbing up her accomplishments, as 
she calls it. Poor lass! she mustn't rub 
too hard, or she'll rub them all away — 
there isn't much substance to polish. I 
could see that money wasn't over-abundant 
there, and so I'm trying to teach her all 
I know . of pencil and crayon and sepia, 
and so on. I didn't think it worth mention- 
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ing, and, besides, it would have looked like 
bragging — though it's precious little to brag 
of, after all." 

I was not convinced, but I could see that 
Patrick's ingenuity had turned the first 
attempt I had made to give a hint that it 
might be weU to scrutinise his character 
a little more closely into a means of making 
both his uncle and his cousin think more 
highly of him even than they thought 
before. 

I "did not see Patrick Forbes again until 
I met him beside his uncle's sick-bed. 
Until 1 got to his house,. I did not know 
that my friend was ill, but Patrick, I 
learnt, had been most affectionately as- 
siduous in his attentions for nearly a week. 
During three nights out of the six he 
had insisted on sitting up with his uncle. 
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When I met him he had come to say, 
with earnest-sounding professions of deep 
regret which for a time made me ashamed 
of my previous suspicion of him, that im- 
perative business made it absolutely neces- 
sary that he should start at once for Sweden. 
'^ You must go, my lad, of course," said 
Archibald, as soon as an outline of the 
particulars had been given him, " but write 
as often as you can, for poor Janet's sake. 
We will be wearying to hear of ye, 
Patrick." 

Janet received a line from her lover, 
written at Hull, just before he went on 
board his steamer; and that was the last 
letter she ever had from him. Her father, 
however, became so much worse that for 
five or six weeks she had no time to fret 
over her lover's silence. She, and the 
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devoted servants, English as well as Scotcli, 
and uneasy " Laird of Macleod," and even 
the young cat (which was sometimes 
allowed, from oversight, to leap upon the 
bed, but was removed with a suddenness 
which she could not understand, and scratch- 
ingly resented, when she wanted to Uck his 
wasted, swollen-veined hand), seemed to 
have lost all interest in any life but Archi- 
bald's, Archibald was a tough old Scotch- 
man, however — ^he had " supped parritch," 
and braved all kinds of weathers, when he 
was a youngster, and he bravely weathered 
the fever the fogs from the Hackney 
Marshes had given him. 

I went away from his house one night, 
rejoicing to think that the crisis of his 
illness was safely over. The next morning 
at breakfast-time I read in the " City Ar- 
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tide " of my paper the following para- 
graph. : — 

^^ The firm of Menzies and Forbes, engi- 
neers and shipbuilders, Millwall, has 
stopped payment. Its solvency has for 
some time been doubtful, but the crash 
appears to have been precipitated by the 
defalcations of the junior partner, Mr. 
Patrick Forbes. Some weeks ago he went 
out to Sweden, professedly to superintend 
the firm's operations there, and has received 
very heavy remittances. He has now ab- 
sconded. He has, we understand, been 
guilty, in a quiet way, of great personal 
extravagance, and his partners, we are told, 
have trusted with absurd confidence in 
Forbes' s tact. We greatly fear that the 
only creditors of the firm — we should 
rather say of Mr. Patrick Forbes — ^who will 
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ever see anytliiiig like their money again 
are those who advanced money to enable 
Mr. Patrick Forbes to enter the firm which 
he has ruined, on the security of his uncle, 
Mr. Archibald Forbes, of Love Lane, Wood 
Street, and Lower Clapton." 

Beggary and misery for Archibald and 
his daughter this paragraph might be con- 
cisely summarised into. I started at once 
for Clapton, hoping that I might be able 
to contrive to keep the disastrous news from 
my friend until I could break it to him with 
a better chance of its not absolutely crush- 
ing him. He had learnt it, however, before 
I got to Clapton. He had had his paper up 
that morning for the first time since his 
attack. '^ Hech, sir, what's this?" the 
indignantly-tearful old Scotch cook, who, 
in the confusion into which the household 
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had been thrown, opened the door for me, 
exclaimed. ^^ Mr. Patrick, they tell me, 
has ruined the good master — foul fa' his 
smilin' face ! And it'll just brak the heart 
o' my young leddy ! If she'd only greet 
her een oot, puir lassie, but there she sits 
as still as a stane. Ye'll be wantin' to 
see the master, sir ? Aiblins I'd better 
gang up, an' speer whether he'd be wullin' 
to see. ye the noo." 

She soon came ^back with a request that I 
would step up-stairs. 

^^ Thank you for coming," said poor 
Archibald, as he took my hand; and he 
continued talking feverishly, ever and anon 
lapsing into Scotch under the influence of 
strong feeling. ^^ I suldna' hae likit to see 
ilka body the noo ; but ye mean it kindly 
— ye mean it kindly, man, I ken. It's a 
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blow, and that I'll nae deny. It's hard at 
my time o' life to have to begin the world 
again — surely. I will, man, or what's to 
become o' my puir Janet? But it isna 
the siller that fashes me. I've been a fule, 
and I must pay the lawin' ; but there'll 
be something left, and I've pith in me 
yet to make a home for Janet — once I get 
over this bout— in New Zealand or some- 
where. It's the thocht that my ain brither's 
son suld be written aboot in the public 
prents as if he was a scheming, profligate 
villain. If I thocht sae — God forgie me, 
a professing Christian man, for saying it — 
if I thocht he'd been playing all this time 
with my Janet for his ain mean purposes — 
I'd strike him dead, if he came into the 
room this minute. Not you, nor twenty 
at the back of ye, suld save him. But 
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Patrick I If he'd • been my ain bairn, I 
couldna hae lo'ed him better. I canna 
believe it, I canna believe it, man. My 
puir dear Janet ! — piiir, pnir Janet ! 
What's to come 0' her? God forgie me ! " 

Just then Janet came into the room, 
fetched by the nurse, who had told her 
that there was some one with her father 
who would talk about business, '^try all 
she could to quiet 'em both." 

Janet did not look much like the " stane" 
to which the affectionate cook had likened 
her. There was an indignant flush on her 
otherwise white cheeks; an angry gleam 
shot out of her grey eyes. If I had been 
a creditor of her father's, she would, I doubt 
not, have bidden the broad-shouldered nurse 
assist her in ejecting me from her father's 
room. But when Janet saw who her 
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father's visitor was, she told the nurse to 
go down-stairs and get a little rest— poor 
girl, she looked far more in need of it — and 
then turning to me, she said, ^' Is this true ? 
Oh, it can't be, it canH be ! " 

I could only answer that I knew nothing 
more of the circumstances than what I had 
read in the papers. 

" But it cannot be as they say," she 
insisted. "Patrick may have got into 
difficulties, poor fellow, but he will come 
back and face them like a man. He isn't 
the kind of creature the paper talks about. 
You canH believe it, can you, papa?" 

"No, my lass, I cannot — at any rate, I 
will not, until the lad has had time to clear 
himself, and hasn't done it. It will be a 
bad business for you and me, my poor 
Janet, anyhow. But if he can clear his 
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name, we'll never blame him, will we, my 
lass ? " 

But Patrick never showed his face in 
England again, and tongues which a variety 
of motives had kept locked being loosed, 
it soon became evident that both in busi- 
ness and in private life Patrick Forbes had 
been a downright scamp. 

I only once heard Archibald mention his 
nephew's name after this became an indis- 
putable fact. He and Janet were going out 
to Otago with the little he had succeeded in 
saving out of the fire. When the sale of 
their household effects had been settled, 
there would be nothing more to detain 
them in England. I called at the old 
house in Clapton on the last night they 
spent in it — the night before the auction. 
The familiar furniture, arranged in " lots," 
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had a very drearily unfamiliar look. The 
house was as imhomelike as an inn, without 
the inn's comfort. It seemed to be con- 
stoutly reminding its whilom master that it 
was time for him to be off. 

"Ah, man, I shall be glad to be on board 
ship," said Archibald to me. "This last 
day has been the worst of all. Poor old 
Tidy has been here. That villain Patrick 
has borrowed as much as he could of Tidy, 
too^ — ^but he's done him a worse wrong. 
Tidy held his tongue about the money, but 
now he's found out that the villain seduced 
his daughter. He used to sham to teach 
the poor little thing drawing out of kind- 
ness — ah, it was through you we got to 
hear about that — ^and then got her to meet 
him, and made a fool of her. The poor old 
father didn't come to reproach me, but it 
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cut me almost deeper than anytlung yet to 
see Mm sitting there, shaking and crying, 
and begging and praying that I would let 
him know where the villain was. He 
thinks, poor old man, that he could per- 
suade him to marry her ! Bad as it is for 
the poor lass, it would be worse, I think, 
with such a husband. I thank God my 
Janet's quit of him. It's been a terrible 
blow for my poor girl, but she'll get over 
it. Women are not like men — their feel- 
ings can't swing round all at once when 
their judgment turns. But now she knows 
what he was, she won't let him break 
her heart — curse him! — God forgive me, 
though. The poor wretch has no friends 
now, if God won't have pity on him ! " 



XXVII. 
MISS BEETHA. 

" IVTC^T ^ hundred miles," as people say, 
from grey, black -bloomed Spital- 
fields Cburch there is a street of old- 
fasHoned red - brick houses, very dingy, 
very dusty-windowed, very dirty as to their 
cracked steps, and blistered as to their 
faded paint, but still looking revindicable 
by "respectability." Seen by moonlight, 
they might pass for decent private resi- 
dences, and though daylight, however dim, 
reveals their shabbiness, they still appear 
to be a good many grades above the miser- 
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able buildings wbich their back and side 
windows command. Some of them are 
used, in whole or in part, for warehouses 
and workrooms ; others are let off to families 
in floors and single chambers. Not very- 
many years ago, however (I do not wish 
to particularise too minutely, as the subject 
of this little sketch is still living, although 
no longer Miss Bertha), one of these old 
houses obtained a very exceptional tenant. 
It had been whitewashed, painted, papered," 
and scrubbed from top to bottom before she 
took possession, and that was enough to 
astonish the neighbours; but when they 
looked out from their back windows, and 
saw the jumble of packing-cases, rope, 
straw, mildewed blacking-bottles, potsherds, 
ashes, and other rubbish, that had littered 
the backyard for years, pitched and sho- 
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veiled into the scavenger's cart, that had 
been backed with difficulty into the little 
lane behind, they were greatly puzzled. 
To add to their perplexity, men were seen 
mending the fragmentary, smoky treUis- 
work that ran round the grimy walls, 
and painting it sap-green ; and other men 
making side and centre beds, laying down 
gravel, and digging np the hard earth 
round the root of the blackly bristling lilac 
tree which, later and later for years, had 
faintly remembered that spring had come, 
and that it ought to be budding, and more 
and more feebly had striven to brighten up 
the dismal oblong with at least one little 
bunch- of sickly blossom. 

At last a van or two brought the new 
tenant's furniture, plain but good ; not new, 
and yet not looking as if it had been 
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bought second-hand — rather as if it had 
been selected for simplicity's sate, out of 
a long-owned stock which included a good 
many grander articles. A neat cottage 
piano was one of the things carried in.. 
A decently dressed middle-aged woman, 
who arrived in a cab, with a cat in a 
basket, superintended the laying down of 
the carpets, the putting up of the bed- 
steads, &c., and at first was supposed to 
be the new tenant. But she arrived later, 
also in a cab— out of which she carried a 
Belgian canary in a brass- wire cage. This 
was Miss Bertha, tall, pale, large-eyed, long- 
eyelashed, dark -haired, delicate -featured. 
She wore a mourning dress, but by no 
means a mourning face. Some of those 
who watched her in told her afterwards that 
they had taken her for a yoimg widow 
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who was glad that her old man had died, 
because he had left her a lot of tin — ^though 
they could not make out why she should 
have taken up her abode amongst them. 
There, however — in the old house that 
looked so incongruously neat and clean, 
with its renovated back garden, which, in 
spite of East-end smoke, always looked, at 
any rate, so startlingly tidy — this myste- 
rious young lady did take up her abode, 
with the middle-aged woman, her servant 
Hannah. 

At first, Miss Bertha was generally sup- 
posed to be " cranky " — a supposition which 
excited the local charwoman, who went in 
to do the rough work of the house, into 
satirical indignation. " I wish all missuses 
'ad got a tile oflF, then," she would snort 
with contemptuous loyalty. "She knows 
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how to speak to a poor woman, she do. 
Hannah is nice to speak to, but she ain^t 
nigh so haffable as the sweet young lady/- 
It was soon discovered, however, that Miss 
Bertha's " crankiness " consisted merely in 
a wish to benefit those about her, without 
pulling a long face over the business. 
When that discovery was made, plenty of 
clients were willing to save her the trouble 
of going about to do them good, and did 
her good by opening her eyes to the fact 
that the shrewdest people, if they trust 
merely to intuitive ^^ insight into character," 
can easily be ^^done." But Miss Bertha 
was not discouraged. "Poor creatures," 
she said, "if they are not as badly off as 
they make themselves out to be, it is not 
much they have to boast of. And if I was 
deceived, I had only my own laziness to 
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blame. I should have gone to see for my- 
self. It's the easiest kiiid of charity to 
put your hand into your pocket, when you 
have a purse in it.'' So Miss Bertha 
thenceforth made a rule of seeing for her- 
self, and some of those she went amongst 
respected her shrewdness almost as much 
as they loved her kindness. " You can't 
do ^^," they said. Others would as soon 
have thought of trying to "do" her as 
Dr. Arnold's boys' of telling him a lie. 
Both classes of beneficiaries called her "Miss 
Bertha," and she soon got that name also 
amongst those who did not care for her help 
or counsel — dirty, bulldog -browed men, 
slatternly, gin -drinking women, white - 
faced hobbydehoys, filthy youngsters, who 
regarded her curiously as a comical Imm 
naturce^ when she quietly walked along the 
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lanes and courts and alleys, in which they 
lounged, squatted, flitted, and played at 
pitch and toss. These, nevertheless reve- 
renced her, after their fashion, for her 
goodness in helping those of their neigh- 
bours that were not strong, or sharp, or 
" game" enough to take care of themselves ; 
and felt proud that she was not afraid to 
dwell amongst them^ and to turn, without 
even looking over her shoulder, comers 
which no policeman would have dared to 
turn without a mate in uniform or plain 
clothes. They would even have maltreated, 
like a luckless solitary constable fallen into 
their too often cowardly clutches, any 
stranger ruffian who had ventured to insult 
the Miss Bertha, to whom the blackguards 
of the neighbourhood, of both sexes and 
all ages, had tacitly agreed to give a free 
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pass at all times. Everybody who knew 
anything of her, for half a mile and more 
round the old house — ^which she had fur- 
bished up into neatness, and, simply 
through living in it, caused it to look cosily 
homelike — spoke of her as " Miss Bertha " 
— at least as Miss some other Christian 
name something like that. The postman, 
of course, knew her surname, and it was 
down on her tradesmen's bills, and water- 
rate collector's receipts, and such like; 
but even her tradesmen never used it in 
speaking of her. The neighbourhood was 
fond of her, and showed its fondness by 
calling her Miss Bertha. 

I made this lady's acquaintance very soon 
after she settled in her new-old home. 
I heard a little about her from herself, a 
great deal from her clients; and therefore 
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am in a position to give some account of her 
work, and of the motives which led her to 
take to it. 

She had not relinquished the daily com- 
panionship of her own class because some 
heart-crushing calamity had made familiar 
scenes unendurable, or unfamiliar employ- 
ment, of the self-denying kind, a necessity 
if she would avoid madness. She had lost 
no lover ; she had made no vows of celibacy. 
As I have hinted, she is married now ; and, 
whilst she lived in the East-end, I have no 
doubt that she looked forward to being 
married some day, with the pleasurable cer- 
tainty which is natural in a good-looking, 
amiable girl. Only ^he was ia no hurry to 
get married. Having time and money to 
spare she determined, since there were no 
claims of close kinsmanship to tether her to 
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" society," to go and live amongst the poor, 
and devote herself for awhile entirely to 
their service. "When quite young, she had 
been left an orphan, with no near relations, 
and just enough to educate her well, and 
provide a modest subsistence for her when 
her school-days were over. According to 
her means, she was charitable then, but 
it was not much that she could do in the 
way of alms or money-aid of any kind ; and 
she used to long for Kothschildian riches, in 
order that she might rebuild into comfort- 
able beauty all London slums, and enable 
every very poor man to emigrate, or, better 
still, to get remunerative work at home, and 
send his children to schools of superhuman 
excellence : in a. word, with £200 a year, 
she longed to abolish pauperism and crime. 
She never got the Eothschildian riches, but, 
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when she was two-and-twenty, a great-aunt 
left her a handsome house, handsomely fur- 
nished, and a comfortable little income, 
absolutely at her own disposal. A good 
many dreamers about social perfectibility 
excuse themselves for not doing anything 
towards an approximation to it when wind- 
falls tumble in, because they still fall far 
short of the total required for the regenera- 
tion of society. But Miss Bertha was not a 
dreamer of this kind. She determined to 
do the best she could with what she had — 
maldng it emphatically the best, by adding 
personal sympathy and labour to pecuniary 
aid. "Who had the first claim on her ? she 
asked herself. None of her distant relatives 
stood in any need of help. Her great-uncle 
bad made the money his widow had left her 
in the London silk-trade, and so Miss Bertha 
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resolved to settle herself, for a time at any 
rate, in the dreary Spitalfields and Bethnal 
Green district — where few fortunes seem 
to be made nowadays. The trustees of 
the small property her father had left her 
plainly told her that she was mad; but 
they had no control over her great-aunt's 
bequest. " One fool has left it to another," 
was their uncomplimentary comment oa the- 
gift. The old men were brothers, and had 
adjoining offices in Great St. Helen's. They 
saw her to the foot of their staircase, and 
watched her anxiously as she tripped out into 
Bishopsgate Street. Perhaps the queer old 
church that stands in the midst of their comr 
mercial convent may then, for the first time, 
have struck them as out of place. " What 
business," they may have thought, "has. 
Christianity to get mixed up with business 2'^' 
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Miss Bertha sold her great-aunt's great 
house in the sleepy old W.C. square, to- 
gether with most of 1;he furniture, and 
migrated with Hannah to the East-end. 

■ 

Because she had comie t© live there, how- 
ever, she did not think there would be any 
virtue in living without « servant in a bare 
•garret. Hannah, and «her modestly com- 
fortable home, and her garden pathetically 
struggling to look pretty, Miss Bertha em- 
ployed as civilising agencies. *A series of 
East-end girls were trained for service 
under Hannah^« oai?e; and very pleasant 
were the "mothers^ meetings,'' and very 
merry the children's parties that came oflf 
in Miss Bertha's parlour. And the mothers 
took her advice all the more readily because 
she made them laugh at her jokes over her 
lown inexperience in house-keeping; while 
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the children pulled her dress out at the 
gathers in their romps. The small boys 
admitted to these entertainments, on con- 
dition of combed hair and clean hands and 
faces, pronounced Miss Bertha, "a brick;" 
and that fame of her soon " spread around." 
Long, too, before " Window Garden Shows " 
had become the admirable "institution" 
into which they have developed, Miss 
Bertha held them on a small scale in her 
spruced-up back-garden. At one, at which 
I was privHeged to assist, there were only 
two blighted balsams, and five sickly creep- 
ing-jenny s. There was very little to choose 
between the exhibits ; and so Miss Bertha 
settled the diflBlculty by giving prizes to all. 
"They were every bit as good as her 
flowers," she said, "though she did employ 
a gardener." Nothing except chrysanthe- 
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mums thrived in Miss Bertha's garden. 
When they were out, in pink and purple 
and golden stars, Miss Bertha was as proud 
of them as the Temple gardener is of his, and 
invited her neighboxu'S to "walk in her 
grounds^' — that was thought a great joke 
— and to take tea with her; an invitation 
which was still more widely appreciated, 
since Miss Bertha's "tea" meant strong 
tea, with cream sometimes, and loaf-sugar, 
and shrimps, and water-cress, and plum- 
cake and seed-cake, and buttered toast and 
muffins. 

There are few things more difficult than 
really getting at the struggling — those of 
the struggling, that is, who best deserve 
to have their struggles aided. But Miss 
Bertha had this knack. She found her 
way into all kinds of strange comers, as 
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easily, as naturally, as rising water, and 
found out all about those she went to 
visit without wounding their amour propre. 
The honestly-struggling poor whom Miss 
Bertha found out fully forgave her her 
power of helping them ; and that is saying 
a great deal. They did more ; they opened 
their hearts to her kindliness, and basked 
in it. Swells might be a queer lot gene- 
rally, — even when they wanted to be kind ; 
but here, at any rate, was a well-dressed, 
rich young lady, who took to them because 
she felt that she was made of the same 
flesh and blood. That was the feeling 
which Miss Bertha's clients entertained. 
Beaten old men even, all the prouder for 
the continued worsting life had given them 
(because they had laid the sole blame on 
the conditions of their life, flatly contra- 
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dieting their often selfish and conceited, 
but sometimes most natural, sense of right), 
would tell Miss Bertha all their troubles, 
and love her for listening to them. She 
soon discovered that her great aunt's money- 
was a very small plaister to spread over 
the sores of even the portion of the East- 
end she had selected for her patient; but 
what she could do, she did — doubling its 
value by her heart-warm words, and looks, 
and hand-shakings. She helped some fa- 
milies to emigrate. She paid the railway- 
fare of workmen who had a chance of 
bettering themselves in other parts of 
England. She supplemented the semi- 
starvation rate of parochial aid with money 
and with fellow-creature's pity. She settled 
chandlers' bills that hung round debtors' 
necks like logs. She took tools out of 
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pawn. She advanced market-money to 
eostermongers. She paid school-pence. She 
had reading and sewing-classes at her own 
house. She did her best to encourage 
temperance, and industry, and thrift — 
although, as she said, it often seemed like 
cruel satire to preach saving to those 
amongst whom she moved. She hired vans 
to carry both youngsters and adults to the 
Eye House and the Forest, and sometimes 
went with them to share and increase their 
enjoyment of the fresh air and freedom 
from the collar in which they trudged 
round the dull mill-track of their daily 
lives. 

Favourite, however, as Miss Bertha was 
with those of her East-enders who could 
get about, the sick and the bed-ridden loved 
her still more. It was not only for the 
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little luxuries she took them, and the 
necessaries with which she kept them sup- 
plied — although the sickness of the poor 
so often means starvation, or, at any rate, 
partial deprivation of even ordinary food, 
that such gifts are displays of charity with 
which the sternest political economist can 
find no fault. But Miss Bertha was so 
bright and yet so patient — she would chat 
so cheerfully, and yet modulate so softly 
into sweet, sootiung, serious talk — she 
would read so unwearyingly, and yet stop 
so good-temperedly the moment she saw 
that she wearied — she nursed so unwink- 
ingly, and so neat-handedly, without the 
slightest fuss or mysterious muttered asides 
(worse almost than the loudest noise in 
a sick-room), that her mere presence seemed 
to breathe out balm. 
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A weaver, who Kved in Hare Street, told 
me how she nursed his Kttle girl. He 
had no work then, and his idle loom was 
almost the only furniture in his room. 
The little girl lay sickening with fever on 
the floor. The weaver was looking out of 
his long dim easement on the dreary street, 
wondering what he was to do for the ailing 
little one ; how, indeed, he was to get 
bread for his other ehUdren, and his wife, 
and himself. " I didn't believe there could 
be a God, sir," said the poor man ; " else 
why should them as had done no harm 
be left like that ? Me an' the missis might 
have sins to answer for ; but what had the 
little uns done ? I was thinking like that, 
sir, an' my heart was as dismal as the 
Whitechapel Koad when the heast wind 
is blowin' ; when all of a sudden I see 
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Miss Bertha in the street, with her servant 
behind her, lugging along a big basket. 
She'd got to hear of ns somehow from 
the doctor that had dropped in for a minute 
to look at little Nettie. Well, sir, up she 
come, and whipped off her shawl and bonnet 
just as if she was at home, and she give 
Nettie some coolin' stuff out of the basket, 
an' then she give my missis the basket, 
an' told her to see what she could find 
in it, and bundled all the other youngsters 
out, laughing like, and found 'em places 
to sleep in with the neighbours somehow ; 
an' then she come back, an' set down on 
the floor, an' nursed Nettie as if she'd 
been paid for it. She made me an' the 
missis go to bed, but she sat up all night, 
an' next morning when the doctor come 
agin {she sent for him), she wrapped Nettie 
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up in shawls, and carried her off in a cab 
and nursed her in her own house till she 
got well. And she set me a-goin' too. 
There is Christians in the world, an' Miss 
Bertha's one 0' the best on 'em." 

Miss Bertha was a genuine Sister of 
the Poor, and was welcomed by them ac- 
cordingly, though she did not make her- 
self a dowdy when she went to call upon 
them. She did not squander money on 
dress, she did not bother herself about it ; 
but dress-makers as well as other people, 
she reasoned, would starve if they did not 
get work, and, God having given her a fine 
figure and a winsome face, she did not see 
why she should do her worst to disguise his 
gifts, just because she was going amongst 
those whose squalid life stood most in need 
of Beauty's brightening. Of course, she 
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knew that she was beautiful. Genius 
(although I am sceptical about that, if we 
may judge from the way in which geniuses 
write about themselves) may be uncon- 
scious, but Beauty never is. Some beauties 
pretend to be; but that is a paltry trick 
to extort admiration which would flow far 
more freely and genuinely if suffered to 
come unforced. In their ignorance, they 
despise the homage which no one with an 
eye can help rendering them, and crave 
after flattery which sounds like irony even 
on their charms. Miss Bertha, on the other 
hand, took her beauty for granted, and was 
grateful for it as a gift, instead of vain of 
it as a merit. She looked upon her face 
just as she looked upon her fortune — ^as 
something entrusted to her for the benefit 
of the by no means beautiful or pecunious 
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East-enders amongst whom she had pitched 
her tent. 

They certainly liked her all the better 
for being beautiful. Moralise as we may 
(and as we ngly men, and some of you not 
quite beautiful ladies, are very fond of 
doing) about the skin-deep nature of facial 
charms, " good looks " in woman or man, so 
long as they are not flatly contradicted by 
bad deeds, give their owners the social 
"pull" over their worse-favoured fellows. 
Such is our reverence for good looks that, 
even when they are contradicted by bad 
deeds, we tend to grow sceptical about the 
badness of those deeds. When a lovely 
woman stoops to folly, she finds scores of 
champions. I suppose there is a wholesale, 
rough-and-ready morality in all this. Phy- 
sical ugliness results, first or last, from dis- 
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obedience to Nature's laws, and so Nature 
puts a premium on physical beauty. We 
see the justice of the arrangement when 
it manifests itself in the toper's grog- 
blossomed nose; but the results of ances- 
tral sin, and long years of social neglect 
and oppression, written out in the feces 
and carved on the forms of those who 
struggle against their inherited predispo- 
sition to the disfiguring sins, and who are 
only one more set of victims to the neglect 
and oppression — theu cases are more puz- 
zling. What we know not now, however, 
we may hope to know hereafter — 

" Kere^ thro' the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen." 

At present, we muBt be content to recognise 
the fact that, in many ways, the fathers 
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have eaten sour grapes, and the children's 
teeth are set on edge. 

Both morally and physically a great many 
of Miss Bertha's young clients bore the 
marks of their parents' sins, but to one, 
only the moral taint apparently had come 
down. Mary C was a fair, fresh- 
coloured, brown -haired, blue -eyed, very 
interesting-looking girl. She was, tempo- 
rarily at any rate, very grateful for kind- 
ness ; she had far more indignant sympathy 
for tortured man or beast than is commonly 
found in her class ; she had even an amount 
of unstifled feeling which easily moved her 
to tears and good resolutions, when it was 
afltectionately appealed to. But, with all 
this, she had an innate leaning to vice 
which caused her to fall into it again and 
again, even when just before she had seemed 
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to loathe it. Mary C tried Miss Bertha's 

faith and patience very sorely, but Miss 
Bertha would not give her up. More than 
once Mary slipped out of sight, but Miss 
Bertha tracked her like a good genius ; and, 
at last, just before she married and migrated 
to Lancashire, she had the satisfg-ction of 
seeing her pet scapegrace, so far as human 
judgment could predict, safely "settled.'^ 
Here is another illustration of what I have 
said about good looks. It was the girPs 
good looks that first awakened Miss Bertha's 
interest ; and Miss Bertha's beauty acted on 
Mary like a tranquillising charm. 

The two became acquainted thus : on her 
return from some errand of mercy one 
Saturday night. Miss Bertha was walking 
along tiie brawling, blazing Whitechapel 
Eoad, when just as she drew near a street- 
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stall of flimsy gimcracks, beliiiid wliich an 
old woman was sitting, a party of half- 
drunken roughs rolled up. They kicked 
over the stall, . and beneath it the old 
woman tumbled into the mud. In a second 
Miss Bertha was in the slushy roadway, 
picking up the old woman with one hand, 
whilst with the other she spread her shawl 
over the goods on which the roughs were 
about to make a raid. If Miss Bertha had 
not interfered, the people about might, per- 
haps, have looked upon the onslaught as a 
good joke, or, at any rate, as a thing in 
which they were not called upon to meddle ; 
but when they saw a lady championing 
the friendless old stall-keeper, they opened 
such a hot fire of abuse upon the roughs 
that, finding themselves in a minority, they 
slunk off after the cowardly fashion of their 
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kind. Loudest, sincerest, and, alas ! most 
blasphemous in her abuse, was a yoiing 

girl, Mary C : then little more than 

fifteen, but tricked out in ragged finery. 
She helped Miss Bertha to right the old 
woman and her stall, and when the poor 
old creature was quieted down, Mary and 
Miss Bertha walked on together. The girl 
was a etrange companion, but Miss Bertha 
had a Christ-like fearlessness of "bad com- 
pany." She persuaded Mary to go home 
with her to have a talk. She gave her a 
warm meal and dry shoes and stockings, 
and as the two sat over the parlour fire, she 
prevailed upon her to tell her history. Miss 
Bertha would not take the girl into the 
kitchen, partly because she did not wish 
to scandalise Hannah, whose faith, hope, 
-and charity were weaker than her mis- 
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tress's, when those whom Hannah called 
"hussies" were concerned; bnt chiefly 
because she wanted Mary to feel at home, 
and felt that she could make her feel so 
better by themselves. Part of Mary's 
history Miss Bertha jotted down whilst 
it was being told. Blanks she filled up 
from recollection afterwards. When I had 
read these notes I was allowed to take a 
copy of them. Thus they ran : — 

" My name is Mary G -. No, miss, I 

can't say where I was chris'n'd. I don't know 
if I ever was chris'n'd. No, nor if my father 
an' mother was ever maaried. Father's in the 
'Moodies now, I've beared. Yes, miss, he's 
a conwict — lag we calls it — ^but I can't tell 
you much about 'm. He took me into a 
cookshop in Shoreditch once, an' guv me 
a 'a'porth 0' puddin'. That's about all I 
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remember o' father. He was al'ays gittin' 
nailed s'far as I can make out, and now he's 
in the 'Moodies. Mother *ad a lot on us to 
take care on. She wom't sich a bad old gal, 
'cept when she got lushy an' whopped us, 
till she took up with another cove. Both 
on 'em turned aginst us then. "We was 
bundled out. Some was older and some 
was younger than me. Poor Jack were 
jest a year older. No, miss, I can't say 
what's come o' my brothers an' sisters, 
'cept poor Jack an' little Bill. "We stuck 
together for a bit, luciferin' an' sich as 
that, but I never come acrost any on 'em 
now. Bill, I know, was killed; a dray 
druv over 'im in Brick Lane. I was at 
the hinkquesht, and I couldn't 'elp blub- 
berin' so that the gen'lemen guv me a 'alf- 
a-buU. I was wery fond o' little Bill. He 
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Trere wery fond 0' me. He wom't mucli 
'and at findin', but he'd go into the markit 
an' pick up what he could when he see / 
were sharp-set. Yes, miss, you may call 
it stealiiC ; findirC we calls it. Me an' Jack 
went to a ken in Flower an' Dean Street, 
an' we was wery 'appy there. Yes, miss, 
there's bad lang'age an' bad hall sorts in 
them places, but I'd rayther not speak 
about it, please, miss. We boys and gals 
was all tumbled in together, an' could do 
pretty much as we liked ; but Jack al'ays 
looked out arter me. He'd whop me if he 
thought I wanted to go wrong, an' I didn't 
s'long as I 'ad 'im. He wom't so pertic'lar 
about hisself, poor Jack; but then he were 
sich a good-lookin' chap that it ain't won- 
derful the gals was arter 'im. But he 
never took up wi' any on 'em, so as to send 
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me off. I was wery comf able wi' poor 
Jack. He was game, he were, an' no 
mistake. He^d never come back hempty- 
'anded — snmfink or other he'd bring, 
'an'kerchers, or sawney, or 'ens an' chick- 
eds, or sumfink. "What's they? Them's 
the potses' pewters, miss, cats an' kittens 
some calls 'em. Sometimes I'd work wi' 
'im; but poor Jack were a queer sort 
o' cove. He didn't mind what he did 
hisself, but he didn't like, some'ow, to see 
me a-doin' of it. Law bless you, miss, it's 
heasy to git rid o' thinx. Grub an' sich 
as that we could sell at the ken ; an' there's 
other places for other thinx round about the 
Lane, an' helsevheres, an' no kevestions 
axed ; on'y it ain't much ye gits. No, miss, 
I can't say as I felt mis'rable. I was wery 
'appy wi' Jack. When we was in luck we 
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'ad jolly blow-outs, and went hevery night 
to the gaffs, or a 'op, or the theaytre. Poor 
Jack were wery kind to me. Yes, miss, I 
s'pose it were wrong some'ow livin' like 
that, helse Jack wouldn't a-been nailed; 
but it wom't like what I am now. I'm 
sick an' tired 0' thatj I am. But poor Jack 
were al'ays too wentursome. The slops 
spotted 'im. He were in trouble lots 0' 
times, but he knew how to git round the 
beaks. Jack did. He'd be wery respectful, 
an' pitch 'em a yam about the destitooshun 
0' them as he 'ad to prowide for, an' plead 
guilty to save their washups' time; an' so 
he used to git off wi' a month, an' horfen 
not that. I'd 'ard lines when Jack was 
away, but I al'ays managed to 'ave sumfink 
'ot for 'm when he come out, an' I used 
to git it on the square, too, to humour 'im — 
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lie were sich a queer sort o' cove. An' I was 
al'ays up at the jug ; an' wam't we jolly 
when we got fair houtside them hugly uig 
gates, though the warders was a-scowlin' 
as if they'd like to collar 'im back agin ! 
There's a public right hopposite, an' as 
soon as he had kissed me we used to march 
across, right afore the warders, as bold as 
brass, jest as if we was a se-vell cove an' 'is 
gal ; an' I stood a pot, an' Jack 'ad it hall 
to 'is own cheek — ^leastvays, I wanted 'im, 
but he never would — an' didn't he enjy it, 
an' 'is pipe ? Then back we come, an' 
'ad our tripe, or whatever it was. I can't 
abide the taste o' tripe now. Poor Jack 
were too wentursome, an' got sent to the 
sessions, an' they guv 'im five years; an' 
now I don't seem to belong to nobody." 
Here the poor girl seems to have burst 
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into an hysterical passion of tears. Pre- 
sently she went on : " You're too good, 
misSj to so much as look at sich as me ; but 
it's soothin' like, it is, only to set eyes on 
you^ speakin' so soft, an' smilin' so kind, 
miss, an' as if you wasn't afraid 0' my 
dirtyin' on ye. Yes, miss, I've been hinside 
a church once or te-vice ; not horfener. It 
guv me the 'errors ; they was all so still, 
an' looked so solemn, an' each time I beared 
about what was to 'appen to folks like me : 
fire an' brimstone, an' sich like. It scared 
me awful ; and yet I wish I was dead, I do. 
What's poor gals sich as me to do ? If I 
wom't to be gay, 'ow could I live ? That's 
pretty well all I know, 'cept findin', an' I 
ain't much 'and at that. No, miss, I never 
beared anythink like that afore. Christ 
Jesus must have been a kind gen'leman if 
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he talked like that. Yes, miss, please, I 
should like to 'ear some more o' that." 

When Miss Bertha had finished reading 
about Him who opened the kingdom of 
heaven to publicans and harlots, she prayed 
with the poor girl, and then she got her 
to bed. Miss Bertha's plan was to find 
her some place in the country, where she 
would be quite removed from all her old 
associates and associations; but when this 
was mentioned to Mary, next morning, she 
pleaded so earnestly to be allowed to stay 
with her benefactress, that Miss Bertha, 
against her own judgment, consented to 
give her a trial in town. She should go 
astray again, she felt sure, she said, if 
she had not Miss Bertha to keep her 
straight. The ragged finery in which she 
had shivered the night before had been 
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put aside, and in the evening, comfortably 
and modestly clad, she went to church 
under Miss Bertha's escort. Her veil was 
down. No one knew her. The service 
no longer gave her the horrors, although 
it made her cry pretty freely. When she 
went to bed that night, she seemed in so 
fair a way of recovering her "right mind," 
that Miss Bertha began to rejoice as one 
who has folded a lost sheep, 

Next day Mary was set to such house- 
hold work as she could do without being 
exposed to notice, or having her new-bom 
love of "honest work" too severely taxed; 
and all the week long she behaved so well, 
and worked so cheerfully, that even Hannah 
began to look upon her with a less frigid 
eye. More sanguine Miss Bertha jumped 
to the conclusion that she had now nothing 
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to fear for her protegie; and on the Satur- 
day evening, when TTannah had gone out 
shopping, and no one was likely to call, 
determined to strengthen Mary's good reso- 
lutions by giving her a proof of her confi- 
dence. " Mary," she said, " I am going out 
for a little while. Come to the door if you 
hear my knock, for Hannah has taken the key, 
and I expect I shall be back before she is." 

But when Miss Bertha got home, it was 
Hannah who let her in. "Why, where's 
the girl, ma'am ? " Hannah asked anxiously. 

" Mary, do you mean ? In the kitchen, 
isn't she ? " 

" No, that she ain't, ma'am, nor in this 
house. I thought you'd took her out with 
you." 

Miss Bertha could not believe that Mary 
had fled, until she had searched the house 
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from top to bottom. In a closet in the girl's 
bed-room the clothes that had been lent her 
were huddled in a heap, as she had thrown 
them down to put on once more her tawdry- 
rags. Dark though the night was. Miss 
Bertha instantly started for the lodging- 
house at which the girl had last lodged, 
but the people there professed to have 
heard and seen nothing of her for a week. 
There was no other clue, unless the police 
were applied to; and it might have done 
more harm than good to put them upon her 
track. Miss Bertha had to content herself 
with inquiries, and careful scrutiny of those 
she passed in her after-dusk rambles. But 
weeks rolled on, and Mary had vanished as 
people can vanish in this huge London. 

One evening, however, when Miss Bertha 
was sitting alone, having sent out Hannah, 
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and the little maid she was then txainiiig 
for serviee, to a difisolying-Tiews exhibition 
a &w streetD o£^ tue door-beli £untly mug. 
It was a very timid tinkle, but it had told 
its tale. Miss Bertha rushed to the door 
with a presentiment of whom she should find 
there. On the step stood Mary trembling. 
" Oh, miss, may I come in, hif it's on'y for 
five minutes ?" she med. " Fve been 'angin' 
about for an hour an' more, but I didn't like 
to ring till I'd watched Mrs. 'Anner hout." 
I need not say that Mary was admitted, 
and then she told her story — ^how a sudden 
longing for a "free life" once more had 
come upon her when she was left alone, and 
whilst it was still strong she had changed 
her clothes, and hurried from her bright 
little asylum into the homelessness of the 
cheerless night — ^how ever since she had 
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been wandering about London like a ghost, 
scarcely ever sleeping twice beneath the 
same roof — ^how she soon loathed worse 
than ever the life to which she had re- 
turned, and was "fit to kill herself" for 
returning to it, but until then had been 
ashamed to venture near the house again. 
She finished off by dropping on her knees 
and imploring 3\Iiss Bertha to forgive her, 
and give her one chance more. " If you 
don't, miss, I must make a 'ole in the 
water," she sobbed. "The streets seems 
a 'undred thousand times wuss since I've 
known you. I will be a good gal, miss, 
indeed, indeed, I will !" 

Miss Bertha told Mary that it was not her 
forgiveness that need be asked, and when 
she had calmed the hysterical girl, she 
consented to take her into her service again 
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for a time, on condition that at the end 
of her trial she would consent to take a 
place to he found for her in the countiy. 
Poor Mary begged hard to be allowed to 
stay ^^for ever" in her recovered home; 
but, after what had happened. Miss Bertha, 
for Mary's sake, would have liked to send 
her into the country at once, if that could 
have been done with justice to the family to 
which she was to be sent. 

The time of probation was rather a hard 
time to Mary. Miss Bertha was more ten- 
derly kind than ever, but she could not feel 
so confident as before, and therefore was 
not quite so confiding. Hannah very openly 
showed her distrust, and would not leave 
Mary alone with the little maid for a 
moment, for fear, as Hannah plainly said, 
she should ^^ corrupt her morals." Mary 
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went through her probation bravely, how- 
ever, and Miss Bertha's hopes once more 
mounted high. The place in the country- 
was secured, and the day fixed for Mary's 
departure. 

But, the night before, Mary slipped out 
of the house once more, and took with her a 
little gold hair-brooch which Mrs. Hannah 
wore proudly on her Sunday black silk, 
and proudly stuck in her pin-cushion in 
her bedroom all the rest of the week. 

Miss Bertha could not help feeling indig- 
nant when she heard about the brooch, and 
Hannah was so indignant (for the hair in 
the brooch was a lock from the head of the 
young man whose death had made Hannah 
an old maid), that she wanted to start at 
once to Leman Street police-station. "If 
Sergeant Dunaway's there," said Hannah, 
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"he'll soon find the hussy out, wherever 
she's hidin'." 

But Miss Bertha stopped her. 

"No, Hannah," said Miss Bertha. "I 
can't tell you how grieved I am about all 
this ; but don't let us make bad worse. 
You have been rather hard on Mary, and 
that is the way she has taken her revenge. 
It is very mean, but you must remember 
the way the poor creature was brought up. I 
must say that I feel disappointed, but nature 
cannot be changed in a month. I will make 
good your money loss. I know that that is 
doing very little, because you valued your 
brooch for other reasons; but, mark my 
words, Hannah, you'll get your brooch back 
again. There is something hearty about 
poor Mary at bottom, though she has be- 
haved so, and she'll be ashamed of herself. 
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I wish I could feel as sure that we should 
see her back herself." 

"Oh, ma'am," cried Hannah, made still 
more indignant by the screening of the 
culprit, "it ain't only myself that I'm vexed 
about, though I won't deny that I did vally 
the brooch more than money 'ull pay me. 
I'm vexed that you, ma'am, as means so 
well, an' acts so kind, should be took in so 
TWICE over!" 

"Until seventy times seven, Hannah," 
was Miss Bertha's answer ; and when Han- 
nah told me of it, she lapsed for once into 
the Cockneyism she loftily abhorred, and 
exclaimed, " She's a hangel^ sir !" 

Miss Bertha was right in her prediction 
as to the brooch : at least, a few days after- 
wards, Hannah received an envelope, super- 
scribed in a professional " screever's " hand. 
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containing a pawnbroker's duplicate for the 
brooch, and the small amount for which it 
had been pawned, and a little more, in 
postage-stamps. 

But for nearly a year Miss Bertha heard 
nothing of poor lost Mary. 

Late on a dreary December day she was 
passing a comer of Wentworth Street, when 
a broad-shouldered mulatto woman almost 
ran against her in the blinding snow. 
^^ Ain't you Miss Bertha, mum?" said the 
woman. "I've been to your house, and 
was going home again, because I couldn't 
find you. Will you please to come along 
with me ? There's a poor gal at the house 
where I'm lodgin' says she knows you, an' 
can't die easy imless she sees you." 

A Wentworth Street lodging-house is a 
place that a good many women, and men 
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toOj would shrink from entering, on such 
in\dtation, on a winter evening ; but Miss 
Bertha had no fear, and really had very 
little reason for fear in those parts — ^they 
were included in her wide parish. ^' Is her 

name Mary C ?" was all she asked. 

" Anyhow, they call her pretty Poll," the 
mulatto woman answered; and then Miss 
Bertha instantly followed her. They dived 
into a little square black lobby, a foot or so 
below the level of the street ; the mulatto 
woman pushed open a swing-door with her 
broad shoulder, and led Miss Bertha through 
a low-pitched, dirty gas-lit and fire-lit room, 
in which men and women, boys and girls, 
were eating, drinking, smoking, cooking, 
singing, squabbling, brooding with their 
elbows planted on the tables, snoring on the 
forms, and larking o\er them. Those who 
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knew Miss Bertha made uncouth but most 
cordial obeisance as she brushed by, those 
who didn't know her asked gruffly or gTiiL- 
ntngly, " Who's 8h% V^ and were promptly 
answered, ^' She's a good un. Come, now, 
you shut up while's sheh 'ere." The mulatto 
woman led Miss Bertha up a cramped stair- 
case, that twisted like a corkscrew, into a 
long, low room, lighted by one guttering dip 
stuck into a porter-bottle ; and on one of a 
long row of low truckle beds, on a filthy, 
flabby flock - mattress, beneath a coverlet 
darker than ttie mulatto and far dirtier, lay 
poor Mary, with almost all the prettiness 
pinched by want and sickness out of her 
once plump face. Her feverish eyes, that 
seemed to fill more than half of the pale, 
pinched face, blazed like lamps ; they gave 
a gleam of gratitude when they fell upon 
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Miss Bertha, and then they turned away 
shame-stricken, and the coverlet toBsed like 
muddy water as poor Mary sobbed beneath 
it. When the mulatto had given Miss 
Bertha an old egg-box to sit upon, she went 
below. She knew very little of Mary, and 
was .not particularly concerned about her ; 
but the mulatto had been bom in the Ber- 
mudas, and happening to hear from Mary 
that her father was a convict there, the 
woman had taken a passing interest in her. 
There were plenty down below who were 
eager to run for a cab when they learnt that 
Miss Bertha wanted one ; and the mistress 
of the house was as willing to lend her 
cleanest — comparatively cleanest — blankets 
to wrap Mary in, when she found that Miss 
Bertha was going to take the doubtfully 
solvent lodger home. Miss Bertha had a 
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keen sense of liumour, which the gloomiest 
circumstances could not dull ; and when she 
saw that the blankets were branded, *' Stolen 

from , Wentworth Street," she could 

not help asking whether she had not better 
leave a deposit. " I'll trust you with 'em, 
miss," said the landlady, laughing back ; 
and she helped the mulatto woman to carry 
Mary to the cab. 

Miss Bertha nursed Mary through the 
winter, and Hannah at last helped in the 
nursing heartily, although at first she only 
gave her help from a rigidly conscientious 
sense of duty. Poor Mary was so patient 
and so grateful ; she was often so near death, 
and that solemnising experience so mani- 
festly deepened and directed her longings 
for the only forgiveness that can avail, and 
the only peace that can endure. She had a 
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hard fight for life, but when the old lilac 
once more put out its apology for blossom, 
Mary was out in the back garden too, looking 
almost as sickly, but with far better promise 
peeping through her faint colour. Miss 
Bertha, and Hannah also, had by that time 
grown so fond of the girl that both wanted 
to keep her with them, and, so far as her 
moral health was concerned, she might pro- 
bably have been kept with perfect safety. 
For the sake of her physical health, how- 
ever. Miss Bertha obtained her a farm-house 
place in Essex, as soon as she was strong 
enough to stand the work. Miss Bertha paid 
her fare when she was able to come up to 
town for a little holiday, and met her at the 
Shoreditch Terminus. Poor Jack had been 
found out before then, and both visited him 
in prison. He was very grateful to Miss 



^ 
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Bertlia, and used to lecture his sister with 
most edifying propriety. He confessed, 
however, to Miss Bertha — although he 
would not, in his own phrase, "cotton to 
the parson " — that he thought it was 
"flier," after all, to do things "upon the 
square." 

The son of the " looker " at the farm fell 
in love with Mary, and Mary fell in love 
with him. "But, oh, miss," sohhed poor 
Mary, "it ain't fair not to tell him what 
I've been." The intelligence, mercifully as 
Miss Bertha communicated it, was a great 
shock to the honest looker's son, but his 
love survived the shock. "I don't care 
what you say she's been," he cried angrily, 
as if Miss Bertha were in fault ; " I know 
what Mary is now, and I'll have her, say what 
you like against her — so there, now." He 
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even condoned Mary's "belongings," de- 
ceased and surviving. " It wam't poor 
Mary's fault," lie indignantly argued, "if 
slie come of a bad lot — she^d never have gone 
wrong if she'd had common looking after. 
And as for that poor Jack, he was in the 
same boat, and he's a real good sort, after 
all, according to your account, ma'am. He 
cared for my poor Mary, when nobody else 
didn't — ^not but what I'm most thankful to 
you, ma'am, ast I've good reason. If it 
hadn't been for you, me and her would 
never ha' come together. But I don't like 
to hear a word said against her, and not be 
able to pitch into them as says it. So I 
know you'll forgive me, ma'am, and again I 
thank you kindly." 

A few weeks after poor Jack came out of 
prison, he and his sister and the looker's son 
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started for Port Natal together. The 
looker's son paid Mary's passage-money, for 
she was then his wife; and Miss Bertha, 
who was not so rich as she had been, got 
her clerical lover to help her in paying poor 
Jack's. Miss Bertha went down to Graves- 
end to bid the little party good-bye before 
their barque got under way. Poor Jack 
was still a little bit of a Pharisee, and when 
he saw his sister and her friend crying over 
one another, he loftily remarked, " Don't 
distress yourself, miss, Mary's got me to 
look after her now !" — a speech which made 
her husband, who, with good reason, was 
convinced that Mary required no looking 
after, scowl blackly on his brother-in-law. 
But the three hung over the bulwarks very 
amicably together, waving their hands as if 
they wanted to dislocate their shoulders, 
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wliilst the D' TJrbarHs topsails filled and Miss 
Bertha's boat pulled back to the Terrace 
Pier. 

Many such stories have I heard of Miss 
Bertha. Her old clients still speak fondly 
of her, although her power to give them 
pecuniary aid failed before she left the East- 
end. She lost almost all her money 
through the depreciation of the railway 
shares in which the greater part of her pro- 
perty was invested, and the fraud of the 
trustees of the minor moiety. But she got 
a good husband, a working clergyman 
rather poorer than herself, and is now work- 
ing with him in a dirty Lancashire town as 
heartily and as cheerfully as she worked in 
Spitalfields and Bethnal Green. 



i 



XXVIII. 

PEGGY'S HAVEN. 

TTTILL you be pleased to tell me, sir, 
' ' if it's all right ? I've took my ticket 
for Shadwell, but they says I must get 
out here. I ain't used to railways, sir. 
Last time I was this way, I'm certain sure 
the train ran right on." 

I gave the requisite explanation, and 
my querist began to apologise both for 
troubling me and for letting herself be 
troubled : " These changes is confusin' to 
an old 'ooman that ain't used to travelling. 
Seems as if we was alius changin' on this 
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line now. As soon as you've settled doTni 
a bit comfortable, and gets anywheer, they 
cries out, ^ Change here ' for somewheer 
else. Ah, well, that's like life, too, — ^allus 
a-changin' ; and that^8 wisely ordered. Wc 
should go to sleep and forget ourselves, il 
we wasn't made to look alive." 

Not quite satisfied even yet, however, 
she added, after a little talk about the 
weather : " Here's my ticket, sir. I can 
make out the big print, but the little letters 
is too small for my old eyes. And yet, 
p'r'aps, they's the ones I ought to read. 
That's like life again — ^ain't it, sir ? " 

It was at the Bow Station of the North 
London Eailway that I was thus questioned 
by a puzzled but cheery old woman, with 
shrewd and yet soft blue eyes, hair as 
white as bleached wool, and little streaks 
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of healthy colour on her wintry cheeks, that 
looked like haws peeping out of snow. 
She wore an old-fashioned blue-and-white 
checked gown, an old-fashioned, faded 
lavender shawl, and a rusty-black velveteen 
poke-bonnet, under which could be seen 
a crimped mob-cap. There was nothing 
uncommon in her perplexity on that line 
of many changes, but there wm something 
uncommon in the calm mode in which she 
moralised her bewilderment. I felt curious 
to learn something about her, and so when 
the branch train for Fenchurch Street 
backed into the station, and I had overcome 
her scruples as to whether that would stop 
at Shadwell by assuring her that I was 
going to Shadwell myself, I handed her 
into a carriage, somewhat to the old lady's 
amusement. 
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"It's jest as if I had a young man 
again," she said, with a quiet little laugh. 
"Poor feller!" she went on, in a sadder 
tone, " my old man was as tall as you, and 
would ha' made two of yer across the 
shoulders. An' my boys was the werry 
moral of their father. Theer's only one 
on 'em left now, an' I haven't seen him 
this ten years." 

After a little pause, I inquired, "But 
perhaps you have a daughter to cheer 
you ? " 

" No, sir, I've got no daughters — I had 
once, but they're gone, too. If it wasn't 
for Sam, I should be all alone in the world, 
like a scarecrow in a bean-field. "Well, 
p'r'aps I mayn't be quite as ugly as a 
scarecrow; but I should feel as lonely 
sometimes, if it wasn't for Him as has 
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said, ^I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.' " 

^^ And have you travelled far ? " I asked. 

" No, sir, not for them as is used to 
travellin', but it seems a long way to me 
now-a-days. I've come from 'Ampstead 
this afternoon." I'd heerd that a family as 
know'd me when I was a gal was livin' 
theer, an' so I trotted off to the City an' 
rode up on a 'bus. Yes, sir, you're right 
— it 'ud ha' been cheaper if I'd known I 
could take a return from Shadwell. But 
theer was no railway to 'Ampstead in my 
time — you went by the stages then — an' I 
never asked till I got theer. That's like 
life; if we trusts to ourselves, we mostly 
gets our wisdom too late." 

^^ Well, but I hope you've had a pleasant 
journey," I put in. 
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" Thankye for wishing it, but I can't say 
I have, sir. When I got to the house I'd 
had my journey for nothing. It's one of 
them big red houses, mth trees and walls, 
and great iron gates, you see about that 
way, and 'Ighgate, an' Clapton. They 
looks more like gentlefolks' houses, to my 
mind, than the little white bits o' things 
that's run up now-a-days. Theer's room 
to turn about in 'em. What wi' the willas, 
an' the new inns, an' the brickfields, and 
the railway, an' that, 'Ampstead seemed like 
a new place. ^ The fashion of this world 
passeth away.' That's a true saying. 
You're werry polite, sir, but you say what's 
true, though it's no credit o' mine, kind 
folks. The family as I went to see would 
ha' been glad to see me, I think. P'r'aps, 
though, all as knowed me would ha' been 
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gone. Anyhow, there was a great black 
board, with ^ To Let ^ on it over the gates. 
I made out the name of the gentleman as 
has to let the house, and made bold to ask 
about 'em, and they've been gone this six 
months. It was a disapp'iatment, for IVe 
not had a soul to speak to as knows any- 
thing about me for this ever so long." 

'^But surely you have some friends or 
neighbours to speak to occasionally ? " I 
said. 

^^Of course, I've neighbours, sir, and 
kind folks amongst 'em, I don't doubt. I 
hope you won't think me unneighbourly, 
sir. How should I ever ha' got on if I 
hadn't had kind friends over and over 
again ! But the folks about wheer I live 
is always a-coming and going like flies. 
Hows'evcr, theer's a world wheer theer's 
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no moyin', thank God, if we can but get 
theer. I ask your pardon, sir," abruptly 
added the old lady, who had rolled down 
upon my shoulder, as the train ran, all 
on one side, into the Stepney Junction. 
" The railway gentlemen seems determined 
we shouldn't go to sleep. It ain't quite 
pleasant to be shook about like that; but 
then, you see, if I was goin' to stop at 
Stepney, an' had been a-noddin', I should 
ha' been glad to be woke up. All things 
has two handles. It's like life, too, it is. 
Jest now we was a-runnin' on level, an' 
now I'm up in the world, and you're down, 
you see." 

The cheerful, lonely old philosopher I 
had stumbled upon took my fancy. When 
we got out at Shadwell I walked down to 
the High Street with her, and when we 
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parted at the comer of King David Lane 
I had obtained her address and permission 
to call upon her. 

^^ Peggy M is my name, you'll re- 
member," were her parting instructions ; 
"an' it's the first door to the right on 
the top floor back. I call it my Haven, 
for a kind of joke like. My old man was 
ia the sea-faria' line, and I've been worry 
happy in my way up theer. It's nice to 
have a home 0' your own, if it's only a nut- 
sheU." 

On a calm May evening I turned down 
New Gravel Lane, en route for Peggy's 
Haven. Squalid East-enders hung on the 
drawbridges, looking dreamily down into 
the muddy dock water, and drinking in 
the faint breeze that blew over it ia sleepy 
little sighs. A church bell hard by was 
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tolling the curfew. There was a blue sky 
oyerhead. The fancy, no doubt, was sug- 
gested by the name of the place to which 
I was bound, but it seemed to me that I 
had never before seen such an approach 
to peace in that unhomely region of roughs. 
Turning out of the Lane by King Street 
and Green Bank (when did grass last grow 
there ?), I worked my way round to the 
Wapping court, to which I had been 
directed, and so up to the top floor back. 
^^Mind your head, sir," said Peggy as I 
went in — a necessary caution, since the roof 
in some places came down almost to the 
floor. " Theer now, you can stand up 
straight, and look about you. And first 
I'll show you something that'll surprise 
you. Jest come and have a look out at the 
window." 
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I went towards her, but all that I could 
see at first was a by no means surprising 
prospect of grimy tiles, jagged chimney- 
pots, and a dreary reach of high drab dock 
wall, with here and there a tall mast tower- 
ing above it. 

^^ No, it's down in the back yard I mean," 
the old woman said, pointing her finger in 
the direction. 

I looked down, and saw a black, crooked 
old apple tree smothered in pink and white . 
blossom. 

" Theer, ain't that a lovely sight?" she 
asked with enthusiasm. ^^I was country- 
bom, and it glads my eyes, it do, to see 
them beautiful blooms. Sometimes I can't 
sleep, and when I gets out of bed, and 
looks at 'em in the moonlight, it seems 
like as if it was a angel a- watching of me. 
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It was very good of Him as is alius good 
to let me haye my apple-tree. I call it 
mine, though, it ain't mine, and I shouldn't 
get many apples off it, if it was. But I 
get what's better than apples. When things 
is looking a bit black in winter, I thinks 
— ^well so does the apple-tree, but it'll be 
bright again come spring. It don't seem 
to have a bit more life in it then than 
an old birch broom, but out it comes every 
year like that. The flowers is as fresh 
as the first year it blowed. And the 
butterflies comes, and the bees, too, sir, 
though you mightn't think it ; an' I could 
fancy myself a little gal again, down in 
Kent. It keeps my heart young some- 
how, that tree do. I feel like as if it was 
a shame for me, as have the use of my 
limbs, an' can get about, to be a-mopin' 
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an' a-croakin', when that poor crooked thing, 
stived up in that smoky mite of a yard, 
puts out them beautiful flowers to cheer 
up everybody about. It may be my fancy, 
but I really do think that the children is 
quieter, and the women don't quarrel half 
so much, when the blossom's on the tree. 

"But come, sir, sit ye down, an' let me 
give you a cup of tea," she went on, turning 
away towards the table. " I was jest a-goin' 
to have one when you knocked. I've done 
work for to-day. Theer's such a plenty of 
daylight this blessed weather. I should 
never need to light a match, if it wasn't to 
bile my kittle. Poor folk ought to thank 
God for the summer ; but then He made 
the winter too, and if we'd alius summer, 
we shouldn't vally it, I suppose. P'r'aps 
we might get sick on it, as they say the 
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grocers' boys does of the figs. It somehow 
seems strange to me at times that we want 
fires an' that worst when it's hardest for us 
poor folk to get 'em, but theer's a wise 
meanin' in that, I don't doubt, if I could 
only come at it. We've a good God, and 
so theer must be somethin' good in every- 
thing He lets be. I've found out good in 
• so many things I used to think couldn't be 
good nohow, that when a thing seems queer 
to me now, I says, ^ Peggy, it ain't the 
thing as is in fault — it's you as can't get 
hold o' the right handle.' " 

While Peggy thus expounded her optimist 
creed, she had been coaxing, with what 
seemed in comparison a very big pair of 
bellows, a very little fire in a very little 
grate to boil a very little kettle. 

^^Why, the worry bellus," she went on. 
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^^ might teach, folk that it all depends on 
which handle you get up'ards. If you 
turns 'em the wrong way, they does nothing 
but garsp like a fish out 0' water. It's 
singin' nicely now. I likes to hear a 
kittle sing. It's company to a lonely old 
'ooman. It seems good-natured like of the 
kittle — as if it knew you was wantin' your 
tea, and so give you a song while you was 
waitin'. I should like to keep a bird, but 
they cost too much, pretty dears. My Sam 
give me a parrot once. It went against my 
heart to get rid of it, though it did use to 
scream fit to deafen me. But I might 
almost as well ha' had a child to keep, an' 
I couldn't abear to stint it ; an' so I had to 
sell it in the 'Ighway. Poor old Poll ! I 
used to feel ashamed like when I went by 
the shop. I couldn't abear to go by with- 
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out lookin' in at the windoTT ; and the bird 
was jest as if he was hurt in his feelin's 
when he see me. He used to look at me 
out o' the side of his eyes, as if he was a- 
sayin'j ^ No, I shan't take no notice of you. 
It's no use your a-shamming to care about 
me. Tour Sam didn't bring me home for 
you to sell.' I felt half glad when the bird 
was gone, and yet it was lonely, too, not 
seein' him. But now, if you'll excuse me, 
sir, I'll make the tea. A spoonful acup, 
and another for the pot, they say, but that's 
like a good many of our sayin's, two words 
for ourselyes. My pot don't often get his 
allowance when I've not got no company, 
but he don't care about it. I wonder how 
'tis that we try to make-believe that way." 

Whilst the tea was " set to draw " upon 
the hob, Peggy pondered this question. 
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The worthy old soul apparently prided 
herself on giving satisfactory explanations 
of unsatisfactory anomalies. Not succeed- 
ing in this instance, she poured out the tea, 
and went on : 

" Well, now, sir, I take this worry kindly 
of you. I haven't had a friend to tea not 
for I can't remember how long. The tea 
tastes nicer, seems to me, when you've got 
somebody to talk to. Is yours to your 
likin', sir? You was sayiu', when I had 
the pleasure 0' seein' you the other day, 
that you'd like to hear a bit about my life. 
Suppose I tell ye now. But you're not 
going to put it in print, are ye, sir ? Not 
that I've got anything partic'lar to be 
ashamed of, though there ain't many lives, 
I reckon, that would bear to be all wrote 
out ; but the folks about here would think 
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it bumptious of me if they was to see it. 
They're not likely to if you don't put it 
into Reynolds* 8 or Lhyd^s — they're the 
papers that is mostly took in these parts. 
Still if you do print it, sir, please don't give 
my name or the name of the court. Name 
in full, I mean — ^theer's plenty of lonely 
old Peggys in Wapping, I guess. If you'd 
like to smoke a cigar, sir, don't you mind 
me. It'll be dull sittin' an' doin' nothin' 
but listenin' to a tiresome old 'ooman, an' 
it'll be homely like to smell 'baccy up here 
again. My Sam used to set wheer you're a- 
settin', an' have his pipe of a evening. 
That's right, sir. Now you looks at home. 
What a nice smell them cigars have ! It 
makes me think o' the hops. I was bom 
down among the hops. We had 'em all 
round us at Wateringbury. You've seen a 
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hop-field ? 1 don't think theer's a prettier 
sight, when the dew's on the leaves and the 
bunches. It's cold work, though, sometimes 
when you begin to pick of a morning. I've 
picked when they tallied two, and when 
they tallied ten, to the shillin', and I think 
I earned most when they tallied ten. You 
see you hadn't to spend your time a-huntin' 
for 'em. It's easy to get hold o' the smooth 
handle in ^Aa# trouble. I used to like hop- 
ping, though the wild Irish skeered me 
awful at times. They camp out under 
the hedges, and fight fit to kill each other 
sometimes o' Saturday nights. Some o' 
the Londoners, too, is a werry rough lot — 
tramps an' that — ^an' theer's sad goins' on 
in the bams wheer they all pigs together — 
leastways, they used to in my time. But 
it's a blessin' for poor Londoners is hoppin'. 
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You see, they gets the fresh comitry air, as 
well as the money. It's like an ^oliday. 
When the hoppers from these parts is 
comin' home, I go down to the Tunnel Pier 
to see 'em come ashore, wi' their bunches in 
their hats, and they mostly gives me a bit 
when I asks them. Theer's some fine geld- 
ings over the mankle-shelf. It minds me 
of old times. I didn't think, when I used 
to see the yellow-faced folk come down to 
Wateringbury, that I should ever come to 
London to live ; but I'm a Londoner myself 
now — leastways I've lived- somewheer or 
other in London almost all my life, I used 
to think, from what I heerd talk, that it 'ud 
choke me if I was to live a week in it, but 
London air's nateral to me now. I es^ect 
I should feel all abroad like if I was to go 
wheer theer was no lamps. P'r'aps the 
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dough thinks it can't stand the oven, but it 

bakes for all that. Wheer God means folks 
to live, He helps 'em to live; and so I've 
lived this many a year in London, though 
it's been hard work many a time. 

'^ I don't suppose you ever knew, sir, 
what it was to wonder wheer you'd get 
bread for to-morrow's breakfast. Well, sir, 
I've felt that many a time, and when I'd 
got hungry little mouths to fill. That's 
ever so much worse than bein' hungry 
yourself. ^ Why did you have me, if you 
can't keep me ? ' the little uns seem to say. 
But I've felt it so often, and yet somehow 
things has come round — ^p'r'aps not next 
day — ^though they has many a time, but if 
not, soon enough ta keep me from starvin^ 
— ^that it wouldn't trouble me now. When 
I've said my prayers at night, that day's 
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finished, and I can go to sleep — ^leastways 
when 1 hain't got the face-ache. Next day 
is as God shall please. I can trust TTim 
now, I thank God, an' whatever turns up is 
better than I deserve, an' has often been a 
deal better than I expected. ^ Theerfore 
take no thought, sayin'. What shall we eat ? 
or. What shall we drink ? or, Wheerwithal 
shall we be clothed ? (for after all these things 
do the Gintiles seek :) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of ^U 
these things.' Ain't they beautiful words ? 
I thank God I ain't a Gintile now, though I 
used to was. Him as said 'em hadn't wheer 
to lay his head, an' I never was so bad off 
as that. We poor folks ought to thank 
God that Jesus Christ wasn't a great gentle- 
man. P'r'aps it wouldn't ha' been so easy 
to believe Him if he had been; but He 



I 
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knew what poor folk have to put up with 
— ^not that I was never in no manner 0' 
want whilst my old man was livin'. He 
was a bargeman when I first knew him, 
and I met him at Medstun Fair — Maidstone^ 
you calls it, sir? Well, I was bom close 
by, and we always called it Medstun. 
Anyhow, the fair was held down by the 
river. P'r'aps it's done away wi' now. 
They're puttin' down the fairs, I hear, an' 
a ,good thing, too ; for foolish young gals 
often gets into trouble at 'em. I don't 
mean myself. My John was too well-con- 
ducted for anything 0' that, an' I hope I 
was too ; and to this day I can't help likin' 
to see the boats go out to Fairlop Fair. 
John and I went out to that the first year 
we was married, an' we walked about in 
the Forest for all the world as if we'd jest 
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begun swecthearitu'. He was alius a dear, 
kind Boul, avos John. Bnt mother, some- 
how, got set against him. She'd got a 
notion that all men in the sea£ariii' line was 
a bad lot; an* when he walked over to 
Watoringbury a-purpose to see me, she 
wouldn't give us a chance, an' so I used to 
moot liim unbeknown to mother. Father 
alius liked John. 

*^ P'r'aps it was wrong o' me to go against 
mother's wish; and yet I don't know. 
God puts the love in our hearts, an' when 
thoer's nothin' in reason to be said agin the 
nuui, I expect we ought to follow love's 
leadin's, though they are our own likin's. 
To got mo out o' John's way, mother got 
mo a place in a worry kind family of our 
parts that was goin' up to London — ^the 
grandfather of the gentleman as I'd been 
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to see the other day, and he lived at 'Amp- 
stead too. I'd been theer a year an' more 
before John found me out. They were all 
uncommon kind to me, an' I'd begun to 
think if John didn't trouble hisself about 
me, I wouldn't trouble myself about him. 
I didn't know what pains he'd took to find 

me out, poor fellow, trampin' about when his 
work was done. I was a giddy young gal 
then, and folks called me pretty — and young 
or old, ordinary or not ordinary, a woman 
don't like to be thought little on. But one 
day when I was passin' Jack Straw's Castle, 
who should come out 0' the tap but my 
John ! He was never a drinkin' man, and 
alius went to church, when he'd got the 
chance ; but, you see, he'd been in theer 
to make his inquiries. Up he come to me, 
the great big feller, an' without a with- 
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your-leave or by-your leave, he]| hugged me 
in both his arms, and, shame-faced as I was, 
I couldn't help kissin' him back. I'm an 
old 'ooman now, and don't mind saying of 
it. It's nice to get back what you'd thought 
you wasn't goin' to see again, however 
lightly you've brought yourself to think 
you'd come to vally it. We walked over 
the 'Eath, and past the Spaniards, an' up 

'Ighgate Lane, and it wasn't till we had got 
to 'Ighgate Gate House that I remembered 
I'd been sent of a errand. John walked back 
with me, and afore we parted, he made me 
let him put up the banns down here at 
St. George's. 

^^I lost a good place, and though they 
give me lots o' things, they was angry with 
me for going ; but I got a good husband, 
an' I've never repented marryin' him from 
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that day to tliis. He never laid a finger on 

me, and was werry kind, too, to father 

and mother afore they died. We lived in 

Southwark then. John's barge nsed to 

come up to one 0' the wharfs in Shad 
Thames. But one day the barge come back 

without John. My eldest boy had begun 
to pick up odd jobs on the river, an' he 
come back an' said, 'Oh, mother, the 
Amityh moored, but they say father fell 
overboard off Gravesen'. One 0' them tea- 
kittles ran into her, an' father's a-lyin' dead 
by the windlass ; ' and then the poor boy 
fell a-cryin' as if his heart would break. 
They was all werry fond of their father, 
an' they'd reason to. He'd tell 'em stories, 
and gammock wi' them, however tired he 
was. That was a bitter day to me, sir. 
My poor John's been buried in St. Saviour's 
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begun sweethearitn'. He was alius a dear, 
kind soul, was John. But mother, some- 
how, got set against him. She'd got a 
notion that all men in the seafarin' line was 
a bad lot; an' when he walked over to 
Wateringbury a-purpose to see me, she 
wouldn't give us a chance, an' so I used to 
meet him unbeknown to mother. Father 
alius liked John. 

^^ P'r'aps it was wrong o' me to go against 
mother's wish; and yet I don't know. 
God puts the love in our hearts, an' when 
theer's nothin' in reason to be said agin the 
man, I expect we ought to follow love's 
leadin's, though they are our own likin's. 
To get me out o' John's way, mother got 
me a place in a worry kind family of our 
parts that was goin' up to London — the 
grandfather of the gentleman as I'd been 
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to see the other day, and he lived at 'Amp- 
stead too. I'd been theer a year an' more 
before John found me out. They were all 
uncommon kind to me, an' I'd begun to 
think if John didn't trouble hisself about 
me, I wouldn't trouble myself about him. 
I didn't know what pains he'd took to find 
me out, poor fellow, trampin' about when his 
work was done. I was a giddy young gal 
then, and folks called me pretty — and young 
or old, ordinary or not ordinary, a woman 
don't like to be thought little on. But one 
day when I was passin' Jack Straw's Castle, 
who should come out 0' the tap but my 
John ! He was never a drinkin' man, and 
alius went to church, when he'd got the 
chance ; but, you see, he'd been in theer 
to make his inquiries. Up he come to me, 
the great big feller, an' without a with- 
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it's lonely — thcm^ I can't help goin' now 
and then — to be theer all by myself. But 
it's nice to think John ain't £Eir off. Since 
my Sam went away, John's grave 's all that 
belongs to me in London. 

•• Theer s not one o' my children^ dead or 
alire^ in London now, ihongh I was left wi' 
seren of them, fire boys an' two gals. They 
was dear good children, though, when I had 
■em, an' I expect to meet 'em all some day. 
It ain't Sam's fault, I know, that I hain't 
seen him all these years. It's three years 
since I had a letter from him, but I don't 
think much o' that. It ain't strange that 
letters from farrin parts should go astray 
to an old 'ooman like me. The Queen's 
gentlemen has something else to do than 
to find out wheer old Peggy lives. Though 
they did bring me six, jest as if I was a 
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that day to tliis. He never laid a jGoiger on 

me, and was werry kind, too, to father 

and mother afore they died. We lived in 

Southwark then. John's barge used to 

come up to one 0' the wharfs in Shad 
Thames. But one day the barge come back 

without John. My eldest boy had begun 
to pick up odd jobs on the river, an' he 
come back an' said, 'Oh, mother, the 
Amityh moored, but they say father fell 
overboard off Gravesen'. One 0' them tea- 
kittles ran into her, an' father's a-lyin' dead 
by the windlass ; ' and then the poor boy 
feU a-cryin' as if his heart would break. 
They was all werry fond of their father, 
an' they'd reason to. He'd tell 'em stories, 
and gammock wi' them, however tired he 
was. That was a bitter day to me, sir. 
My poor John's been buried in St. Saviour's 
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churchyard this many a day, but I feel fit 
to cry when I see the old church now. 
John was a Borough man, bom and bred, 
an' he was worry proud of his church. 
He'd got a tale he used to tell the little 
uns about it. It wam't alius called St. 
Saviour's, he said, but after a young lady 
that had a-made a fortun' in ferryin' folk 
across the river afore the bridge was built, 
an' so she give her money for the church to 
be built. That must ha' been a weary while 
ago. Fortuns ain't made a-ferryin' now-a- 
days. Anyhow, it was a good use to put 
the money to, an' I think the young lady 
must be glad they've changed the name. 
It sound« more Christian like. Vm glad 
it's St. Saviour's. Seems as if the blessed 
Saviour took care o' John's body on earth 
as well as his soul in heaven. I wish I 
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could be buried along wi' him, but that can't 
be — ^they don't bury theer now. After all, 
what does it matter wheer I'm put ? Jesus 
'11 find me, I humbly hope, wheerever it is. 
Theer's nothing to mark John's grave now, 
but I know wheer it is, an' give it a look 
when I go by. At odd times I get my 
taties at the Borough Market, when I can 
spare time to go so far. I don't know 
that the regents is better theer than else- 
wheers, but I likes to buy 'em now and 
then. It minds me 0' the times when I 
went marketin' wi' John. He would alius 
go along wi' me when he was at home. 
He wasn't goin' to have his wife pushed 
about by a lot 0' low fellers, he said. He 
was worry proud of his wife, was my poor 
John. They're a rough lot uses the market 
now, but they never interferes wi' me. Still 
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begun sweethearltn*. He was alius a dear, 
kind sonl, \ras John. But mother, some- 
how« got set against him. She'd got a 
notion that aU men in the seafiirin' line was 
a bad lot ; an' when he walked oyer to 
Wateiingbury a-puipose to see me, she 
wouldn't give us a chance, an' so I used to 
meet him unbeknown to mother. Father 
alius liked John. 

" P'r'aps it was wrong o' me to go agarost 
mother's wish; and yet I don't know. 
God puts the love in our hearts, an' when 
theer's nothin' in reason to be said agin the 
man, I expect we ought to follow love's 
leadiu's, though they are our own likin's. 
To get me out o' John's way, mother got 
me a place in a werry kind family of our 
parts that was goin' up to London — ^the 
grandfather of the gentleman as I'd been 
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to see the other day, and he lived at 'Amp- 
stead too. I'd been theer a year an' more 
before John found me out. They were all 
uncommon kind to me, an' I'd begun to 
think if John didn't trouble hisself about 
me, I wouldn't trouble myself about him. 
I didn't know what pains he'd took to find 
me out, poor fellow, trampin' about when his 
work was done. I was a giddy young gal 
then, and folks called me pretty — and young 
or old, ordinary or not ordinary, a woman 
don't like to be thought little on. But one 
day when I was passin' Jack Straw's Castle, 
who should come out 0' the tap but my 
John ! He was never a drinkin' man, and 
alius went to church, when he'd got the 
chance ; but, you see, he'd been in theer 
to make his inquiries. Up he come to me, 
the great big feller, an' without a with- 
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your-leave or by-your leave, he" hugged me 
in both his arms, and, shame-faced as I was, 
I couldn't help kissin' him back. I'm an 
old 'ooman now, and don't mind saying of 
it. It's nice to get back what you'd thought 
you wasn't goin' to see again, however 
lightly you've brought yourself to think 
you'd come to vally it. We walked over 
the 'Eath, and past the Spaniards, an' up 
'Ighgate Lane, and it wasn't till we had got 
to 'Ighgate Gate House that I remembered 
I'd been sent of a errand. John walked back 
with me, and afore we parted, he made me 
let him put up the banns down here at 
St. George's. 

'^I lost a good place, and though they 
give me lots o' things, they was angry with 
me for going ; but I got a good husband, 
an' I've never repented marryin' him from 
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that day to this. He never laid a finger on 

me, and was werry kind, too, to father 

and mother afore they died. We lived in 

Southwark then. John's barge used to 

come up to one 0' the wharfs in Shad 
Thames. But one day the barge come back 

without John. My eldest boy had begun 
to pick up odd jobs on the river, an' he 
come back an' said, 'Oh, mother, the 
Amityh moored, but they say father fell 
overboard off Gravesen'. One 0' them tea- 
kittles ran into her, an' father's a-lyin' dead 
by the windlass ; ' and then the poor boy 
fell a-cryin' as if his heart would break. 
They was all werry fond of their father, 
an' they'd reason to. He'd tell 'em stories, 
and gammock wi' them, however tired he 
was. That was a bitter day to me, sir. 
My poor John's been buried in St. Saviour's 
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churchyard this many a day, but I feel fit 
to cry when I see the old church now. 
John was a Borough man, bom and bred, 
an' he was werry proud of his church. 
He'd got a tale he used to tell the little 
uns about it. It wam't alius called St. 
Saviour's, he said, but after a young lady 
that had a-made a fortim' in ferryin' folk 
across the river afore the bridge was built, 
an' so she give her money for the church to 
be built. That must ha' been a weary while 
ago. Fortuns ain't made a-ferryin' now-a- 
days. Anyhow, it was a good use to put 
the money to, an' I think the young lady 
must be glad they've changed the name. 
It sounds more Christian like. Vm glad 
it's St. Saviour's. Seems as if the blessed 
Saviour took care o' John's body on earth 
as well as his soul in heaven. I wish I 
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could be buried along wi' him, but that can't 
be — ^they don't bury theer now. After all, 
what does it matter wheer I'm put ? Jesus 
'11 find me, I humbly hope, wheerever it is. 
Theer's nothing to mark John's grave now, 
but I know wheer it is, an' give it a look 
when I go by. At odd times I get my 
taties at the Borough Market, when I can 
spare time to go so far. I don't know 
that the regents is better theer than else- 
wheers, but I likes to buy 'em now and 
then. It minds me 0' the times when I 
went marketin' wi' John. He would alius 
go along wi' me when he was at home. 
He wasn't goin' to have his wife pushed 
about by a lot 0' low fellers, he said. He 
was worry proud of his wife, was my poor 
John. They're a rough lot uses the market 
now, but they never interferes wi' me. Still 
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it's lonely — ^though I can't help goin' now 
and then — ^to be theer all bjr myself. But 
it's nice to think John ain't far off. Since 
my Sam went away, John's grave 's all that 
belongs to me in London. 

" Theer's not one o' my children, dead or 
alive, in London now, though I was left wi' 
seven of them, five boys an' two gals. They 
was dear good children, though, when I had 
'em, an' I expect to meet 'em all some day. 
It ain't Sam's fault, I know, that I hain't 
seen him all these years. It's three years 
since I had a letter from him, but I don't 
think much o' that. It ain't strange that 
letters from farrin parts should go astray 
to an old 'ooman like me. The Queen's 
gentlemen has something else to do than 
to find out wheer old Peggy lives. Though 
they did bring me six, jest as if I was a 
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lady. Sometimes I can't help thinkin' that 
my poor Sam's dead like his brothers, and 
then agin I Tmpe so that he ain't, that I 
won't believe God as is so good would 
let me hope so jest to be disapp'inted. 
P'r'aps, though, that ain't right. It's easy 
to want to have your own way, an' to fancy 
yourself religious for wishing of it. I don't 
suppose the Wirgin Mary ever expected to 
see her Blessed Son a-hangin' on the cross, 
but she see him theer, an' it was God's will 
or He wouldn't ha' let it be. She'd got 
some one to take her home, though — ^not as 
I could feel to one as didn't belong to me 
azackly as I does to my own flesh and blood. 
Anyhow, she'd got the blessed John, as her 
Son had been so fond on, to look after her, 
an' so she wasn't all alone in the world. 
The good people we read on in the Bible 
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felt jest as we do, don't you think, sir? I 
like to fancy so. It makes the Bible read 
so much nicer^ — as if you wasn't shut out- 
side it somehow, and was only a-lookin' 
in, as you might at a peep-show. Sam, 
you see, was my youngest — ^my little Ben- 
jamin. He was the baby when his father 
died, an' he'd been alius with me in our ups 
and downs till he went away to sea. "We 
lived here an' we lived theer, an' I did this 
an' I did that ; now we was in 'Oxton, and 
now we was in Bermondsey, and so all round 
about; and sometimes we was worry near 
the workus, but, I thank God, we some- 
how kep' out o' that. Thanks to the dear 
Lord, and the dear servants o' his He sent, 
jest as we was a-thinkin' we must go into 
the house if we didn't want the parish to 
bury us — an' theer wouldn't ha' been much 
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savin' of pride in that. Swearin' 's a bad, 
foolish habit — not, as I think, that many 
0' the poor folks as uses bad words means 
any more biarm than you when you says 
' good momin' ' — ^but, will you believe me, 
sir ? a swearin' man was one of the kindest 
Mends I ever had. The biggest boys was 
here an' theer, jest makin' a shift to live, 
an' I was left wi' little Sam an' my two 

gals, Mary Ann an' Jemimer. We was 

< 

livin' in one 0' the little streets runnin' 
out 0' the Old Bethnal Green Koad then, 
an' me an' the gals had been doin' a little 
shoe-work. The boys, when they could, 
give us a little lift — ^broug!ht us a loaf or 
somethin' like that, if they went without 
themselves, poor fellers. They was all 
dear, good children, I thank God. But 
work went slack, an' me an' the gals were 

VOL. III. X 
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settin' at home, tryin' to quiet little Sammy. 

He was hmigry, poor little chap, and we 

was, too; but he hadn't the sense then to 

know that. I owed a fortnight's rent, an' 

jest when I was thinkin' however I was 

to pay it, in come the man to bother for 

it. He was a-tellin' me that I was a 

swindler to take a room I couldn't pay 

for, an' that I must bimdle out with my 

beggar's brats, when up come the man 

that had the ground-floor — him an' the 

young woman as he lived with. He was 

a fightin' man, an' his language was 'orrid. 

But he paid my rent, an' the gal went 

down and brought up a loaf wi' a pound 

an' more of beef aa' 'am crammed into it ; 

and them two kep' us for a week till I 

got work again, — ^used to bring us beer, 

too, an' the gal give Sammy hardbake. As 
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soon as I got it, I went down wi' the 
money for the rent an' that. ^ You're 
sich a saint,' he says, with an oath; 
^you're too proud to take a hobligation 
from folks like Sal an' me.' 'No, sir,' 
I says: 'I thank you an' the young lady 
from the worry bottom 0' my heart ; but 
it don't seem honest to let other folks pay 
for ye, when you can pay for yourself.' 
'Well, if them's your feelin's,' says he, 

' I'll take the money for the rent; but ,' 

and here he let out another oath, — ' if I'm 
a-goin' to be paid for standin' treat.' An'' 
he wouldn't neither, sir; an' the gal cried,, 
an' said as she felt safer, somehow, wi' 
good folks as didn't look down on her in 
the house. Ah, them poor critturs I My 
heart bleeds for 'em, it do, when I go along 
the 'Ighway. To think they was alL babiea- 
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once! The 'Ighway and Tiger Bay I ex- 
pect 's wheer the blessed Lord would go 
to first if He was to come down to London. 
The harlots in his time heerd Him gladly, 
an' p'r'rps them poor things would. It 'ud 
be such a treat to them to be spoken to — ^by 
One like Him, too — as if they'd got a 
chance left. Oh, it's a 'orrid life — ^you 
can't wonder much they get drunk to for- 
get theirselves. 

''I thank God my poor dear gals was 
noYer led astray; though they'd great 
temptations, livin' as we did, an' them so 
pretty, for all they was so pale an' pinched 
at times. A young doctor chap in the 
'Ackney Koad got my Jemimer to walk 
with him imbeknown to me. She used to 
work out then by London Fields, an' he 
was alius a-waitin' for her at the comer 
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of Goldsmith's Kow. No, sir, it wam't 

a bit like me an' my John. My John 

meant honest, and that ain't what this 

young feller meant. But my Jack — ^that 

was the eldest — ^was at home then, an' he 

found it out, an' skeared the young doctor. 

He was as big as his father, was my poor 

dear Jack, an' just the same sperrit, too, — 

as mild as milk mostly, but as fierce as a 

lion if anybody insulted them as he cared 

about. Both my gals married werry decent 

men, though they've never found time to 

write to me since the poor dear gals died. 

One of them went to Ameriky, an' the 

other to Australy, an' both on 'em died 

when their first babies was bom. I shoidd 

like to know if they're livin', an' how 
they're gettin' on. But then, you see, 

p'r'aps, the fathers is dead, an' if not. 
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they've married agin, an' forgotten all about 
me It's only nateral. Men don't marry 
their drives' mothers as well as their wives. 
My John was as kind as he could ever 
be to my mother, though she had been 
so hard on him ; but then theer ain't many 
like my John. 

" All my boys, except one, first or last, 
followed the sea. They pottered about a 
bit on shore, an' then they took to the 
water like young ducks. It was cheery 
when they used to come home, the great, 
big brown fellers, wi' their merry jokes, 
an' shells, an' things ; but they're all gone 
now, 'cept Sam. I can't believe somehow 
that heh dead. My third boy, Tom, was 
the only one that didn't follow the sea, an'* 
yet he's buried in it. He shot up like a 
yoimg hop, an' he went for a sojer. He'd 
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got no work, an' we hadn't got much jest 
then. So one momin' he says to me, 
^Mother, I can't stand this — ^livin' on you 
this fashion ; ' and off he goes. When he 
comes back, he says, ^ I've been to West- 
minster, an' 'listed.' It was in the East 
Injian army that he'd 'listed, an' he used 
to come up from Warley an' Brompton 
to see us when he was quartered theer, an' 
the gals was werry proud of his smart coat. 
But Tom would never walk out in it with 
'em. He was partic'lar fond of his sisters, 
an' said that gals as was seen with a sojer 
was thought light on. Theer's no denying 
t, but it do seem hard that them as fights 
our battles should be looked down on. Theer's 
sojers in the Bible. WeU, sir, my Tom went 
to Injy, an' he did well theer, too, I sup- 
pose. Anyhow, they made him a sergeant. 
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it's lonely — ^though I can't help goin' now 
and then — ^to be theer all by myself. But 
it's nice to think John ain't far off. Since 
my Sam went away, John's grave 's all that 
belongs to me in London. 

" Theer's not one o' my children, dead or 
alive, in London now, though I was left wi' 
seven of them, five boys an' two gals. They 
was dear good children, though, when I had 
'em, an' I expect to meet 'em all some day. 
It ain't Sam's fault, I know, that I hain't 
seen him all these years. It's three years 
since I had a letter from him, but I don't 
think much o' that. It ain't strange that 
letters from fiirrin parts should go astray 
to an old 'ooman like me. The Queen's 
gentlemen has something else to do than 
to find out wheer old Peggy lives. Though 
they did bring me six, jest as if I was a 
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when the ship was three weeks out from 
Calcutta. They was all werry kind to me, 
both the officers and men, and spoke 0' Tom 
as if he had been held in high respec'. The 
officer that had chief charge of the sojers 
was an especial kind gentleman. ^Tour 
son,' says he, 'from what I've heerd on 
him, alius did his duty like an Englishman, 
an' he died like a Christian.' That was 
werry comfortin', but still, you see, I'd 

been expectin' to see my boy. The gentle- 
man put me in the way of getting his traps 
an' a trifle 0' pay, but that wasn't my Tom. 
He was lying at the bottom of the sea, 
thousands 0' miles away. I felt for a bit 
as if God had forsaken me, as I went up 
the river agin. I went ashore at London 
Bridge. I was takin' care of a empty 
house in the City then — it was in Jewin 
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Street — an' the sun was shinin' even down 
in Thames Street, the windows was all 
blazin' in Xing William Street, an' the 
folks was bustlin' up to the 'buses at the 
Mansion House quite merry like. Seemed 
as if everything was bright 'cept me. When 
I got back I sat down on a box, an' put 
my apron over my head, an' cried as if I 
should burst. All of a sudden, jest as 
if some one had lifted up a comer of my 
apron, I heerd a whisper like. ^ Why don't 
you read your Bible, Peggy?' was what 
it said. It was layin' on the tea-chest 
I had for a table, an' when I caught hold 
on it, it seemed to open of itself. ^ And 
when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her. Weep not' — 
them was the worry words my eyes fell on. 
I read all that beautiful bit, an' it com- 
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forted me — at first I didn't know how. My 
son hadn't been raised up, though I wm a 
widdy. But then it all come upon me. 
Christ was as sorry for me as He was for 
her, but that wasn't hie way of showin' 
of it. He'd taken my boy because it was 
best for us both; an' yet He was jest 
as kind. He'd got him safe. After all, 
he'd have had to die again, when p'r'aps 
he wam't so fit for it. I might go to him, 
though he couldn't come to me. An' then 
I'd another good cry, an' then I made 
myself a cup 0' tea, an' felt as if I could 
go to work agin. Of course, I know it 
was all the grace of God, but it's wonder- 
ful what good a cup 0' tea does you when 
you're down. That's one of his mercies, 
too, I reckon. 

" About a year after that I come to live 
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settin' at home, tryin' to quiet little Sammy. 

He was hungry, poor little chap, and we 

was, too; but he hadn't the sense then to 

know that. I owed a fortnight's rent, an' 

jest when I was thinkin' however I was 

to pay it, in come the man to bother for 

it. He was a-tellin' me that I was a 

swindler to take a room I couldn't pay 

for, an' that I must bundle out with my 

beggar's brats, when up come the man 

that had the ground-floor — him an' the 

young woman as he lived with. He was 

a fightin' man, an' his language was 'orrid. 

But he paid my rent, an' the gal went 

down and brought up a loaf wi' a pound 

an' more of beef an' 'am crammed into it ; 

and them two kep' us for a week till I 

got work again, — ^used to bring us beer, 

too, an' the gal give Sammy hardbake. As 
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soon as I got it, I went down wi' the 
money for the rent an' that. ^ You're 
sich a saint,' he says, with an oath; 
^you're too proud to take a hobligation 
from folks like Sal an' me.' ^No, sir,' 
I says: ^I thank you an' the young lady 
from the worry bottom 0' my heart ; but 
it don't seem honest to let other folks pay 
for ye, when you can pay for yourself.' 
^Well, if them's your feelin's,' says he, 

^ I'll take the money for the rent; but ,' 

and here he let out another oath, — ^ if I'm 
a-goin' to be paid for standin' treat.' An'' 
he wouldn't neither, sir; an' the gal cried,, 
an' said as she felt safer, somehow, wi' 
good folks as didn't look down on her in 
the house. Ah, them poor critturs ! My 
heart bleeds for 'em, it do, when I go along 
the 'Ighway. To think they was all babiea^ 
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once! The 'Ighway and Tiger Bay I ex- 
pect 's wheer the blessed Lord would go 
to first if He was to come down to London. 
The harlots in his time heerd TTim gladly, 
an' p'r'rps them poor things would. It 'ud 
be such a treat to them to be spoken to — ^by 
One like Him, too — as if they'd got a 
chance left. Oh, it's a 'orrid Hfe— you 
can't wonder much they get drunk to for- 
get theirselves. 

*^I thank God my poor dear gals was 
never led astray; though they'd great 
temptations, livin' as we did, an' them so 
pretty, for all they was so pale an' pinched 
at times. A young doctor chap in the 
'Ackney Koad got my Jemimer to walk 
with him unbeknown to me. She used to 
work out then by London Fields, an' he 
was alius a-waitin' for her at the comer 
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of Goldsmith's Eow. No, sir, it wam't 
a hit like me an' my John. My John 
meant honest, and that ain't what this 
young feller meant. But my Jack- — ^that 
was the eldest — ^was at home then, an' he 
found it out, an' skeared the young doctor. 
He was as big as his father, was my poor 
dear Jack, an' just the same sperrit, too, — 
as mild as milk mostly, but as fierce as a 
lion if anybody insulted them as he cared 
about. Both my gals married werry decent 
men, though they've never found time to 
write to me since the poor dear gals died. 
One of them went to Ameriky, an' the 
other to Australy, an' both on 'em died 
when their first babies was bom. I should 
like to know if they're livin', an' how 
they're gettin' on. But then, you see, 

p'r'aps, the fathers is dead, an' if not, 
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churchyard this many a day, but I feel fit 
to cry when I see the old church now. 
John was a Borough man, bom and bred, 
an' he was worry proud of his church. 
He'd got a tale he used to tell the little 
uns about it. It wam't alius called St. 
Saviour's, he said, but after a young lady 
that had a-made a fortun' in ferryin' folk 
across the river afore the bridge was built, 
an' so she give her money for the church to 
be built. That must ha' been a weary while 
ago. Fortuns ain't made a-ferryin' now-a- 
days. Anyhow, it was a good use to put 
the money to, an' I think the young lady 
must be glad they've changed the name. 
It sounds more Christian like. Vm glad 
it's St. Saviour's. Seems as if the blessed 
Saviour took care o' John's body on earth 
as well as his soul in heaven. I wish I 
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got no work, an' we hadn't got much jest 
then. So one momin' he says to me, 
^Mother, I can't stand this — ^livin' on you 
this fashion ; ' aud off he goes. When he 
comes back, he says, ^ I've been to West- 
minster, an' 'listed.' It was in the East 
Injian army that he'd 'listed, an' he used 
to come up from Warley an' Brompton 
to see us when he was quartered theer, an' 
the gals was werry proud of Ms smart coat. 
But Tom would never walk out in it with 
'em. He was partic'lar fond of his sisters, 
an' said that gals as was seen with a sojer 
was thought light on. Theer's no denying 
t, but it do seem hard that them as fights 
our battles should be looked down on. Theer's 
sojers in the Bible. Well, sir, my Tom went 
to Injy, an' he did well theer, too, I sup- 
pose. Anyhow, they made him a sergeant. 
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Now an' again he sent me money, an' for 
the matter o' that, all my boys was werry 
good to me when they'd got their wages. 
At last I heerd that Tom was comin' home in 
a invalid ship. It did my heart good to think 
that I should see him any ways. Him and 
Sam was all I had left then, and Sam was 
away at sea, an' I was a bit down in the 
world. I asked a neighbour o' mine who 
understood sich matters to keep a look-out 
in the papers, an' as soon as he told me 
the ship had got home I went down to 
Gravesen'. The invalids was to land theer 
— Fort Pitt, I think, at Chatham's the 
name o' the place wheer they was to go to. 
I paid a boatman, too, to row me aboard, 
though I could iU afford the money. An' 
when I got aboard, what do you think I 
heerd, sir? That my poor Tom had died 
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when the ship was three weeks out from 
Calcutta. They was all worry kind to me, 
both the officers and men, and spoke 0' Tom 
as if he had been held in high respec'. The 
officer that had chief charge of the sojers 
was an especial kind gentleman. ^Tour 
son,' says he, 'from what I've heerd on 
him, alius did his duty like an Englishman, 
an' he died like a Christian.' That was 
werry comfortin', but still, you see, I'd 
been expectin' to see my boy. The gentle- 
man put me in the way of getting his traps 
an' a trifle 0' pay, but that wasn't my Tom. 
He was lying at the bottom of the sea, 
thousands 0' miles away. I felt for a bit 
as if God had forsaken me, as I went up 
the river agin. I went ashore at London 
Bridge. I was takin' care of a empty 
house in the City then — it was in Jewin 
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Street — an' the stm was shinin' even down 
in Thames Street, the windows was all 
blazin' in King William Street, an' the 
folks was bnstlin' np to the 'bnses at the 
Mansion House quite merry like. Seemed 
as if everything was bright 'cept me. When 
I got back I sat down on a box, an' put 
my apron over my head, an' cried as if I 
should burst. All of a sudden, jest as 
if some one had lifted up a comer of my 
apron, I heerd a whisper like. ^ Why don't 
you read your Bible, Peggy?' was what 
it said. It was layin' on the tea-chest 
I had for a table, an' when I caught hold 
on it, it seemed to open of itself. ^And 
when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her. Weep not' — 
them was the worry words my eyes fell on. 
I read all that beautiful bit, an' it com- 
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forted me — at first I didn't know how. My 
son hadn't been raised up, though I wa% a 
widdy. But then it all come upon me. 
Christ was as sorry for me as He was for 
her, but that wasn't hie way of showin' 
of it. He'd taken my boy because it was 
best for us both; an' yet He was jest 
as kind. He'd got him safe. After all, 
he'd have had to die again, when p'r'aps 
he wam't so fit for it. I might go to him, 
though he couldn't come to me. An' then 
I'd another good cry, an' then I made 
myself a cup 0' tea, an' felt as if I could 
go to work agin. Of course, I know it 
was all the grace of God, but it's wonder- 
ful what good a cup 0' tea does you when 
you're down. That's one of his mercies, 
too, I reckon. 

" About a year after that I come to live 
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here, to be handy to some sewin' work 
I^d got; and here I've lived ever since, 
an' have al^vays had work, too, less or 
more. It's rough work, but then I can 
do it all the quicker like the hops, an' it 
don't try my eyes as fine work would — 
so theer's two smooth handles to that 
trouble. It ain't much I earn, but it's 
enough for me, as it comes in reg'lar. 
Folks talk against the Jews, but I've no 
fault to find wi' them. My master's a Jew, 
an' I've worked for him for twelve years, 
come Michaelmas. Theer's good an' bad 
of all sorts, I guess. It seems wicked like 
to me to run down people wholesale i' 
that fashion. Wasn't it Jews as wrote the 
Bible ? I should like to be able to put by 
enough to bury me, and to be able to see 
my dear Sam now an' then, an' then I 
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shouldn't have another earthly wish about 
myself. But it ain't right to be so easy 
satisfied. I wish I could do summut for 
my neighbours. I'm only a poor old 'ooman, 
I know, but everybody can do sunmiut if 
they've only got the will. It's hard to 
get hold of the folks about here, though; 
they're alius a changin' so. It makes me 
dizzy to think 0' them as has lived in this 
house — let alone this court — since I've been 
here. You can't make no acquaintance, 
for you're . alius a-comin' on new faces. 
Why, at the chandler's wheer I get my 
things theer's been four masters an' a missis 
since I've lodged here. I sometimes think 
it would ha' been less lonesome to be down 
at Wateringbury, wheer everybody knew 
me, leastways they would ha' known me, 
if I'd lived theer all my life. But I should 
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Street — an' the sun was shinin' even down 
in Thames Street, the windows was all 
blazin' in King William Street, an' the 
folks was bustlin' np to the 'buses at the 
Mansion House quite merry like. Seemed 
as if everything was bright 'cept me. When 
I got back I sat down on a box, an' put 
my apron over my head, an' cried as if I 
should burst. All of a sudden, jest as 
if some one had lifted up a comer of my 
apron, I heerd a whisper like. ^ Why don't 
you read your Bible, Peggy?' was what 
it said. It was layin' on the tea-chest 
I had for a table, an' when I caught hold 
on it, it seemed to open of itself. ^And 
when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her. Weep not' — 
them was the werry words my eyes fell on. 
I read all that beautiful bit, an' it com- 
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forted me — at first I didn't know how. My 
son hadn't been raised up, though I was a 
widdy. But then it all come upon me. 
Christ was as sorry for me as He was for 
her, but that wasn't his way of showin' 
of it. He'd taken my boy because it was 
best for us both; an' yet He was jest 
as kind. He'd got him safe. After all, 
he'd have had to die again, when p'r'aps 
he wam't so fit for it. I might go to him, 
though he couldn't come to me. An' then 
I'd another good cry, an' then I made 
myself a cup 0' tea, an' felt as if I could 
go to work agin. Of course, I know it 
was all the grace of God, but it's wonder- 
ful what good a cup 0' tea does you when 
you're down. That's one of his mercies, 
too, I reckon. 

" About a year after that I come to live 
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here, to be handy to some sewin' work 
I'd got; and here I've lived ever since, 
an' have alTrays had work, too, less or 
more. It's rough work, but then I can 
do it all the quicker like the hops, an' it 
don't try my eyes as fine work would — 
so theer's two smooth handles to that 
trouble. It ain't much I earn, but it's 
enough for me, as it comes in reg'lar. 
Folks talk against the Jews, but I've no 
fault to find wi' them. My master's a Jew, 
an' I've worked for him for twelve years, 
come Michaelmas. Theer's good an' bad 
of all sorts, I guess. It seems wicked like 
to me to run down people wholesale i' 
that fashion. Wasn't it Jews as wrote the 
Bible ? I should like to be able to put by 
enough to bury me, and to be able to see 
my dear Sam now an' then, an' then I 
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shouldn't have another earthly wish about 
myself. But it ain't right to be so easy 
satisfied. I wish I could do summut for 
my neighbours. I'm only a poor old 'ooman, 
I know, but everybody can do summut if 
they've only got the will. It's hard to 
get hold of the folks about here, though; 
they're alius a changin' so. It makes me 
dizzy to think 0' them as has lived in this 
house — let alone this court — since I've been 
here. You can't make no acquaintance, 
for you're . alius a-comin' on new faces. 
Why, at the chandler's wheer I get my 
things theer's been four masters an' a missis 
since I've lodged here. I sometimes think 
it would ha' been less lonesome to be down 
at Wateringbury, wheer everybody knew 
me, leastways they would ha' known me, 
if I'd lived theer all my life. But I should 
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be as strange there now as here. London's 
more of a home like than that 'ud be, lone- 
some as I am. It's a big, black, noisy 
place, an' I've known trouble in it, but I 
shouldn't like to leave it now till I go to 
the home that'll be home for ever. I've 
lived in it goin' on for sixty year, an' 
I was married here, an' my old man is 
buried here, and my children was all bom 
here — ^leastways over in the Borough. After 
aU, God's everywheer. Sometimes, when 
1 lies awake at night listening to the clocks 
strikin' and chimin' the quarters, I thinks — 
Theer, for miles round theer's folks, an' 
not one on 'em would miss ye if you was to 
die afore momin'. But then I thinks again 
— ^Well, what an' if they wouldn't ? You 
wouldn't be the worse off, if you was safe 
with God; an' he's a-watchin' over you 
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now, black as it is, jest like the stars. He 
wouldn't forget ye, because theer's so many- 
folks in London. Not but what, when I 
go to church, an' see an old man come 
in wi' his old 'ooman, or an old mother 
a-leanin' on her son's arm, it gives me 
a prick like. But my Sam's been in this 
werry room, an' I hope to see him here 
again, please God, if I should live so long ; 
an' I can fancy him a-settin' wheer you 
are, a-smokin' an' a-talkin'. He give me 
my cheer, and that chest 0' drawers, an' 
them things for the chimbley. I'm most 
afraid to dust 'em for fear I should break 
'em. I wish I could ha' kep' the parrot. 
An' if he should never come back, poor 
boy, or I should die afore he do, I shan't 
be left alone. I used to fancy somehow 
as if God was up above the sky, but since 
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IVe lived all by myself up here, 'specially 
when the rooms imdemeath has been empty, 
an' it made me a bit neryoiis to go out on 
the black staircase, when IVe come in, 
and stirred up my fire, an' lit my candle, 
an' got my Bible, or gone down on my 
knees in the dark, I've felt as if He was 
close round about me a-takin' care of me. 

"Well, sir, if you must be goin', you 
must. I can't expect you to stay here 
listenin' to am old 'ooman all night. But 
have another look at my apple-tree afore 
you go. Ah, you can't see much of it now, 
but you can feel like that it's a beauty, an' 
to-morrow you'll see it as plain as erer. 
Theer's a many things like tibiat in life. 
Texts is — especially the promises. Well, 
good-night, sir — ^mind your head, sir. I 
take it worry kind of you tibiat youVe 
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stayed so long ; an' if you've five minutes 

to spare when you're anywheers hereabouts, 

if you'll give me a look, I'll thank ye 

kindly. You're pretty sure to find me 

at home. ^My Peg makes her woyages, 

ridin' at anchor,' my John used to say. 

It was that that put it into my head to 

call this my Haven — ^not as I've got any- 
body to call it to; but I talks to myself 
when I've got nobody else to talk to. Be 

sure you look in when you're passing. It 

does a lonesome old body good to have 

a soul to speak to in the way of a friend 

Uke." 

I fully intended, when I left, to make a 

second pilgrimage very speedily to Peggy's 

Haven, but nothing for some months called 

me again into her part of the East-end, and 

the cheerful old creature, stitching away at 

VOL. III. Y 
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the top of the squalid old house, all alone 
with her God, for a time completely faded 
out of my recollection. It was not imtil the 
following Christmas that I was reminded of 
her by seeing an old woman come out of a 
grocer's shop in Batcliff Highway with a 
very tiny packet of tea-dust. As a peace- 
offering, I procured a little parcel of Christ- 
mas groceries, and once more struck down 
into Wapping. It was a dismal day : grimy 
snow on the houses, slushy snow on the 
footpaths, miry snow in the roadways, and 
a fresh fall just about to drop from the 
low-hanging, smoky, yellow sky. Every- 
body I met looked miserably and crossly 
cold. I was looking forward to a sight 
of Peggy's cheerful old face as a pleasant 
contrast, as I dived down the sewer-like 
arched alley that led into her court. But 
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when I got there, both her house and the 
next to it stood windowless, roofless, and 
gutted. There werQ stale smoke-smears on 
the walls, and the grimy snow looked almost 
white as it furred the black, blistered joists 
and rafters. The fire evidently had not 
been a recent one. There was no fireman 
on guard, no crowd hanging about, and 
when I made my inquiries in the court, 
they were answered very listlessly. " Oh, 
it was three months or more ago. No, 
there was no old woman burnt that they'd 
heard of in No. 1, and no old woman carried 
out, so far as they knew. They were new- 
comers. If I was to ask at the chandler's, 
perhaps he could tell me about it." 

It was a relief to learn that Peggy had 
left the house before the fire, although I 
also learnt that she had left the earth. 
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In the August after I had seen her there 
was much sickness in the crowded court, 
and she had been one of its first victims. 
Before she died, however, she had seen 
her Sam. She had died with her arm 
round his neck, and he had buried her. 

^^Fpr a rough sailor feller," said the 
chandler, " I never see sich a soft-hearted 
chap. But there was something out of 
the common too about the old 'ooman. She 
never owed me a penny, an' I've seed her 
break great bits out of her loaf, so that it 
must ha' looked as if the rats had been at 
it, before she got home, to give to the little 
uns when it was sharp weather. Not that 
she could ha' had much to bless herself 
with, poor old critter. She worked for 

old , the Jew slopseller, an' he don't 

overpay his people. I can't tell you where 
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she was buried, or where the son is — gone 
to sea again most likely. All that I knowed 
of her was from seein' her in the shop here. 
If sheVe 'ad any money left her, you've 
come too late. No, no one's lived in her 
place since. How could they, when it was 
burnt down the very night she was took out 
of it ? The sailor chap was a-cryin' because 
he'd lost his mother's Bible. Queer that for 
a sailor. P'r'aps there was bank-notes in it, 
though that ain't likely. How can I tell 
whether they're goin' to do the houses up 
again? They've 'ad to shore 'em up, an' 
they'll be down on our 'eads if the sur- 
veyors don't make 'em pull 'em down 
pretty sharp. Why, the walls has all 
started. An' now I hope you know all 
you wants to know, for I've got my 
customers to look to." 

VOL. III. z 
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be as strange there now as here. London's 
more of a home like than that 'ud be, lone- 
some as I am. It's a big, black, noisy 
place, an' I've known trouble in it, but I 
shouldn't like to leave it now till I go to 
the home that'll be home for ever. I've 
lived in it goin' on for sixty year, an' 
I was married here, an' my old man is 
buried here, and my children was all bom 
here — ^leastways over in the Borough. After 
all, God's everywheer. Sometimes, when 
1 lies awake at night listening to the clocks 
strikin' and chimin' the quarters, I thinVg — 
Theer, for miles round theer's folks, an' 
not one on 'em would miss ye if you was to 
die afore momin'. But then I thinks again 
— ^Well, what an' if they wouldn't ? You 
wouldn't be the worse off, if you was safe 
with God; an' he's a-watchin' over you 
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now, black as it is, jest like the stars. He 
wouldn't forget ye, because theer's so many 
folks in London. Not but what, when I 
go to church, an' see an old man come 
in wi' his old 'ooman, or an old mother 
a-leanin' on her son's arm, it gives me 
a prick like. But my Sam's been in this 
worry room, an' I hope to see him here 
again, please God, if I should live so long ; 
an' I can fancy him a-settin' wheer you 
are, a-smokin' an' a-talkin'. He give me 
my cheer, and that chest 0' drawers, an' 
them things for the chimbley. I'm most 
afraid to dust 'em for fear I should break 
'em. I wish I could ha' kep' the parrot. 
An' if he should never come back, poor 
boy, or I should die afore he do, I shan't 
be left alone. I used to fancy somehow 
as if God was up above the sky, but since 



